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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 
correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 37. If you have 
a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an 
‘English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each fully correct answer. Keep 
your scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1. The Scholastic Awards are offered high school students annually for: 
(a) creative work, (b) high marks, (c) attendance, (d) slogans. (p. 30) 


The position of a napkin in relation to the plate should be: 
(a) atleft, (b) at right, (c) behind, (d) on the center, (e) under. (p. 29) 


Winifred Van Etten has lived and worked all her life in: (a) New York 
State, (b) New York City, (c¢) Iowa, (d) Indiana. (p. 12) 


The American Legion voted: (a) to increase old age pensions; (b) to 
take the profits out of war; (c) to admit all war refugees; (d) to provide 


work for all the unemployed. (p. 9) 


William Allen White says that a major influence upon the character of 
American newspapers has been: (a) the growth of country clubs; (b) 
the cost of printing machinery; (c) interest rates; (d) government cen- 


sorship. (p. 18-S) 


Harold Rugg says the most important task for youth in a world at war 
is to: (a) join the National Guard; (b) get a job; (c) go into politics; 
(d) study. (p. 15-S) 


Advertising contributes the following percentage of the average news- 

paper's income: (a) 10%, (b) 50%, (ce) 75%, (d) 90%. (p. 19-S) 

. Once a traveler on board ship asked Conrad Aiken, “What's your line?” 
and Aiken answered: (a) “Teaching.” (b) “Cloaks and suits.” (c) “Light 
hardware.” (d) “Blank verse.” (p. 27-E) 

Whitman called the United States the greatest: (a) nation, (b) poem, 

(c) government, (d) military power. (p. 22-E) 


For practice in taking notes, it is a good idea to listen to: (a) Benny 
Goodman, (b) radio speeches, (c) vacuum cleaner salesmen, (d) your 


parents. (p. 25-E) 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of Scuouastic. Let- 
ters cannot be answered personally. 


“Steady Company” 
Dear Mr. Lawton: 

A friend of mine in high school has 
been going steady with a boy for some 
time. She teases me because I do not 
like anyone special and no boy has ever 
become “that way” about me. This makes 
me feel that I’m different or missing 
something. Do you think girls going to 
high school should have regular “boy 
friends” or boys have “girl friends”—I 
mean like going steady or keeping com- 
pany with them? Marjorie C. 


Dear Marjorie: 

There is only one way of deciding 
whether any particular experience of a 
given young person is desirable or not. 
It is simply to ask “Will this help or hurt 
his chances of getting the most out of 
his life as a grown-up?” 

And so it is here. No definite age 
can be given for the time when one is 
ready to pass from the stage where he 
has many good friends of both sexes to 
the stage where he begins to form very 
intense and exclusive emotional attach- 
ments with some one individual of the 
opposite sex based on the understand- 
ing, spoken or not, that a lifelong part- 
nership may follow. 

It all depends on how near the young 
person is to attaining what for him is 
full mental and physical development, 
so that any important decision made 
represents not a passing whim but what 
he is likely to want as an adult. Such 
maturity, as a general rule, is reached 
by girls several years earlier than by 
boys, and hence girls begin forming ser- 
ious attachments sooner and with more 
justification. 

Jessie reached maturity earlier than 
most girls her age. Though she began 
having friendships with boys when still 
very young, her interest in meeting peo- 
ple is limited and she has simple tastes 
and ambitions. Jessie has a very defi- 
nite idea of the type of young man she 
prefers, especially when marriage is 
concerned. Since she knows herself 
pretty well, her views are not likely to 
change. Should she indeed marry the 
“boy friend” of high school days, she is 
probably making a choice which will 
continue to be acceptable to her in later 
years. 

Carl, however, has a complex person- 
ality with many needs and conflicting 
tendencies. He also has a tremendous 
curiosity about the world and people. 
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He is very ambitious but most uncer- 
tain about his future work. Carl there- 
fore requires much experience, social, 
educational and vocational, in order to 
iron out some of his conflicts and give 
his attitudes and plans a fair degree of 
permanence. Of course, all of us, young 
and old, make mistakes of judgment but 
we are likely to make more if we try to 
reach serious decisions when our likes 
and dislikes of all kinds are still chang- 
ing rapidly and when we as yet do not 
know just what we want of life, of peo- 
ple or of ourselves. A boy like Carl 
frequently wants to go steady in his 
high school days and often does, per- 
haps just because he needs to cling to 
something certain, but it is very unlike- 
ly that his present choices will be final 
ones. 

True enough, the loss of the “boy 
friend” or “girl friend” of high school 
days is regarded by few grown-ups as a 
major tragedy, whereas they often do 
consider it one of their most valuable 
educational experiences. But it does 
involve a good deal of wear and tear on 
the emotions and to a young person of 
sensitive and deep feeling “calling 
things off” can be an extremely painful 
experience and may leave him with life- 
long prejudices. 

While romance may seem to be a very 
private matter affecting the feelings of 
two young people alone, and entirely in- 
dependent of time and space, in reality 
it is largely dependent on social-eco- 
omic conditions, Today most young 
people face a high standard of living 
with great difficulty in achieving it and 
hence there is generally a long delay 
before the romantic attachments of ’teen 
days can culminate in marriage. It is 
not easy to choose between a long en- 
gagement with all its uncertainty and 
restlessness and a complete break. Apart 
from an exceptional instance, therefore, 
boys and girls (especially the former) 
make better use of their school days by 
enjoying many warm and comradely 
friendships with members of both sexes. 
To go steady may keep a high school 
student from a good deal of fun which 
comes from going out with his own sex 
or with a mixed group; it may mean a 
delay in one’s career and enmesh one in 
responsibilities for which he is inade- 
quately prepared. 

Life, however, doesn’t always fit into 
a neat little formula and some young 
people, though they realize it is opposed 
to their own best interests, always in- 
sist on converting a perfectly satisfac- 
tory friendship into a most unsatisfac- 
tory and “until the day we die” romance. 
Just why such a boy or girl should be 
led by some inner need to do this will 
be discussed in a future issue. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE | 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 


Three prizes of $50, $25, and $10 
respectively for first, second, and 
third, and 4 sets of $4 Prang Tem- 
pera as additional prizes, are of- 
fered for the best examples of 
Advertising Art, including post- 
ers, car cards, magazine covers, 
mailing pieces, labels, or other 
types of advertising matter involv- 
ing lettering and pictorial treat- 
ment. 


Send for Free Folio—‘Winning 
Art Ideas” 


Let “TUNED PALET” PRODUCTS 
MAKE YOU A WINNER! 


LET ‘TUNED PALET"’ PRODUCTS MAKE YOU A WINNER! 


OLD FAITHFUL 
THE AMERICAN 


5 AY 





Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15 
respectively for first, second, and 
third, and ten fourths of $2.50 
each, for pictorial work in water 
color, crayon, charcoal, tempera, 
Payons, dry chalk painting, and 
pastel. 


SPECIAL AWARDS! If the 
prize winning pieces entered for 
these two classifications are ex- 
ecuted with OLD FAITHFUL 
products, each such prize winner 
will receive an additional prize of 
$5 worth of our materials of his 
own selection. 











READERS’ FORUM 
A New Contest 


The following letter reached the 
Rea€ers’ Forum recently: 


My mother insists on choosing my 
friends for me; she’s always around 
watching when young people are here. 
She won't give me an allowance but 
makes me ask for every cent and then 
give a long account of just how I am go- 
ing to spend it; she will never let me 
choose my clothes for myself. Every- 
thing I do and say and think has to be 
what she thinks proper. My older sis- 
ter eloped in order to get away and I’m 
thinking that I shall have to do the 
same thing, but mother always points 
to her and says that she won't let that 
happen to me. I try hard to get mother 
to understand that I have some rights 
and ideas of my own, but it’s no use— 
young people today are this and that 
and she knows best. I wish I knew some 
way to make her change. But anyway, 
if 1 ever have children, I am going to be 
a different kind of mother. I won’t make 
the same mistake. 

Catherine N. 


Now what struck us in Catherine’s 
letter was not so much the problem she 
presented but her last remark: “I’m go- 
ing to be different.” Perhaps she will 
be. We sincerely hope so. Catherine's 
vow makes us wonder how many young 
people have ever thought of the kind 
of parent they wish to be some day. 
Scholastic feels sure its readers, as well 
as parents and teachers, would like to 
see what happens when a representative 
group of American boys and girls close 
their eyes and imagine themselves as 
fathers and mothers twenty-five years 
from now. 


That is why we have decided to an- 
nounce a contest, open to all high 
school students, on the subject: 


THE KIND OF PARENT 
I HOPE TO BE 

Letters are not to exceed 300 words. 

The three best letters will receive 
prizes consisting of a Wearever De Luxe 
pen and pencil set, with the student's 
initials on the clip. 

The best letters will also be published 
in the Readers’ Forum. 

The judges will be: Dr. George Law 
ton, who conducts the “Problems of Liv- 
ing” department on alternate weeks, and 
the editors of Scholastic. 

The closing date for this contest will 
be October 23, and the results will be 
announced as soon after that as possible. 

Other contests of this kind, in which 
students may participate and expres 
their own opinions on problems of the 
type treated by Dr. Lawton, will be held 
later. 
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Check Your Baggage? 


An Editorial 





of the year. Eighty- 

five thousand people 
sat in the roaring stadium 
and looked down at the 
struggle. On the sidelines 
was Jeff Evans, who had 
spent three years of his 
college life in the role of 
a bench-sitter. The score 


1. was the biggest game 











was seven to three in favor 
of the home team—Jeff’s team. All Alma Mater had to 
do was hold em. Then the fabulous minute came; the 
minute Jeff had been dreaming about for three long 
years—the minute when one of the first-string backs re- 
tired with a bloody head, and Jeff Evans was pushed 
onto the field and given a chance to win a life’s supply 
of glory, 

_ With eighty-five thousand pairs of eyes focused on 
tim, with this chance in a million to make three years 
of uselessness a prelude to heroism, Jeff Evans ran into 
the fight—and fumbled. Because of Jeff Evans, the home 
team lost, nine to seven. There wasn’t a newspaper in 
town that didn’t mention his name that night. 


This is the opening incident of a story called“Fumble,” 
by Katharine Brush. We published it in Scholastic some 
years ago, partly because it was an exciting story about 
football, but chiefly because it goes on to tell, with re- 
markable truth and poignance, the story of a fumbler’s 
life after the game. 


Jeff Evans never heard an unkind word about the 
incident. Probably nobody ever said one, after the first 
day. When he graduated, he found a good job in the 
publishing world. But he didn’t march into his office: 
he crept into it. No matter what successes came his 
way, he always imagined he heard an undercurrent of 
whispering: “Yes, he’s the man who made that famous 
fumble back in the twenties—the one that lost the game, 
nine to seven, you know.” 


Fortunately Jeff Evans met a girl who proved to him 
that his score in life didn’t depend upon the ancient 
history of his football career. He came to see his mis- 
take in correct proportions, and acquired enough self- 
respect to ask for a long-deserved raise, which was 
promptly given him. 


The tragic part of Jeff's story is not that he fumbled. 
It's that the fumble knocked his perspective out of line. 
He imagined—and went on imagining for years—that the 
fumble had been as important to the onlookers as it was 
to himself. If he could have followed the members of 
the crowd that night, he would have seen that they were 
too busy with their own lives to remember his fumble 
for long. 

We don’t wish to suggest that a man who makes a 
fumble should shrug his shoulders and say that it’s just 
small potatoes to him. We must all take the responsi- 
bility for our slips—at the time they occur. But we shall 
be less inclined to let them rankle forever in our memo- 
ries if we say, “Yes, that’s what I did, and it was the 
ne plus ultra in asininity, and I shan’t be likely to do it 
again.” There's no use lugging your fumbles with you 
for the rest of your days. 

The way to success in business, in love, or among 
friends is like a long climb up a steep stairway. It can 
be done pleasantly—even easily—if we start with a merry 
heart and no excess baggage. And we can insure a more 
delightful and successful journey if we drop our load 
of ancient fumbles. 

The best way to get rid of fumbles is to analyze them. 
Some day when you're drinking a solitary soda, you 
might evaluate the fumbles you can’t forget. Remem- 
ber, for instance, that time you made a jackass of your- 
self under your favorite teacher's eyes. You might ask, 
“How long did Miss Richards remember that I wrote a 
very foolish note and had to explain it in class, with a 
blush on my face? If she saw me now, wouldn't she be 
more likely to think that my legs have grown unexpect- 
edly long, or wonder whether my sister ever captured 
that scholarship? Circumstances and the rules made my 
blunder seem important at the time. But today that old 
fumble is no longer important to anybody but myself.” 

The best way to deal with fumbles is to follow this 
simple rule: Accept full responsibility for the blunder 
at the time it occurs, determine never to repeat it, and 
then resolve that tomorrow you'll put it out of your 
thoughts. 

Once you see its true value, you'll be able to check it 
as excess baggage, knowing that, ten to one, you're the 
only person who remembers all your mistakes. The rest 
of the world is far more charitable, having made a good 
many fumbles of its owa, 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Hitler Expands Russian Pact, 
Demands Allies Make Peace 





ITLER has given Britain and 

France a last chance to accept 
peace on his terms or face a war to the 
finish. 

The way was prepared for Germany's 
“peace drive” in an all-night conference 
between Premier-Foreign Commissar 
V. M. Molotov of Russia, and German 
Foreign Minister Joachin von Ribben- 
trop. The two diplomats agreed to: 

1. A Russo-German friendship pact 
in which the frontiers of Russia and 
Germany, in what was once Poland, 
were fixed. The new boundary runs 
farther east of Warsaw than the line 
drawn by Russian and German army 
officers two weeks ago (see map, Schol., 
Oct. 2, p. 9). Germany gained the 
larger and richer part of Poland. Rus- 
sia was given the Ukrainian and White 
Russian sections. 

2. A trade agreement whereby Russia 
will supply Germany with raw materials 
in return for German manufactured 
goods. Hitler hopes this source of sup- 
plies will enable Germany to beat the 
British naval blockade. 

3. A statement declaring that the dis- 
appearance of Poland had removed the 
cause for war. They agreed to hold 
Britain and France responsible should 
peace efforts fail, and added this menac- 
ing announcement, “In case of continu- 
ation of the war, the governments of 
Germany and So- 
viet Russia will con- 
sult each other re- 
garding the neces- 
Sary measures. 
Nazis declared this 
meant that Russia 
would throw her 
160,000,000 people 
and huge Red 
Army into the war 
on Germany’s side 
if Britain and France refused to make 
peace now. 

While British-French leaders closely 
studied the alarming Russo-German an- 
nouncement, Hitler moved swiftly. He 
invited Italian Foreign Minister Gale- 
azzo Ciano to Berlin for secret confer- 
ences. Hitler is said to have told Ciano 
of the proposals he would make in his 
Reichstag speech last week, and asked 
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that Dictator Mussolini of Italy present 
them to Britain and France as a peace 
offer. The failure of Mussolini’s “final” 
peace move was expected to be the 
signal for Germany to unleash the full 
fury of its powerful air force on the 
British navy and the French army. 


Britain’s Reply 
Britain’s reply to Hitler’s “peace—or 
else” proposals was given in speeches to 
Parliament by Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain, and a radio address by Winston 
Churchill, who heads the British navy. 
King George VI also issued an order 
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calling 250,000 more men to the colors. 
Churchill declared that it was not the 
right of men who start wars to say when 
they shall cease. His speech revealed 
that Britain would not stop fighting 
until Hitlerism had been smashed and 
Polish independence restored. (On the 
day Russia and Germany divided up 
Poland, a Polish government in exile 
was established in France. Germany 
was reported considering the establish- 
ment of an “independent” Polish state 
around Warsaw in an effort to “save 
Britain’s face” and make way for a peace 
conference. But the British appeared 
unwilling to accept this solution of the 
problem. Furthermore, they add that 








‘he war is being fought not only to save 
the Poles, but to end once and for all 
Hitler’s threats to European security. 

According to U. P. Correspondent 
Webb Miller, British officials believe that 
the “bark” of the Russo-German agree- 
ment is worse than its “bite.” They be- 
lieve it was intended to frighten Britain 
and France out of war. They argue that 
the Russian railroads are so disorganized 
that Russia will be unable to deliver 
to Germany the large amonuts of oil 
and raw materials needed for a long 
war. At no time in the past ten years 
have Russian exports to Germany ex- 
ceeded 6 per cent of Germany’s im- 
ports. Since German industries are al- 
ready crowded 
with war orders, 
observers do not 
believe that she 
can supply Rus- 
sia with enough 
manufactured ar- 
ticles to pay for 
the Russian raw 
materials re- 
ceived. 

German ob- 
servers also dis- 
agreed on the amount of aid that could 
be expected from Russia. Nazi newspa- 
pers hailed the Russo-German agree- 
ment, and hinted that a military alliance 
would soon be formed. But Otto D. 
Tolischus of the N. Y. Times reported 
this comment by German officers in Po- 
land: 

“Germany must now be stronger than 
ever, not only to win the conflict with 
France and Britain but also to prepare 
for the inevitable dispute with Soviet 
Russia that must come some day.” Al- 
ready, Communist officials are busy or- 
ganizing Polish workers and peasants, 
and dividing up the estates of rich land- 
owners. Can Nazism, long the foe of 
Communism, live at peace with its new 
next-door neighbor? 

What about German and Russian in- 
terests in the Baltic and Balkan nations? 
Russia moved swiftly last week to dom- 
inate Estonia as well as Latvia. Will 
Germany remain idle while Russia tight- 
ens her grip on the Baltic Sea? 

Russia’s intentions in the Balkans also 
have observers guessing. Will she join 
Germany in a drive against Rumania? 
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Or will she block Germany’s southwest- : 


ern advance? Rivalry between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia in the Balkans 
helped cause the First World War. Will 
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a new Russian drive spread the Second 
World War to this part of Europe? 
Reports last week said that Rumania 
would be asked to surrender the former 
Russian province of Bessarabia to Rus- 
sia. Other Rumanian neighbors—Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria—would like to regain 
territory they lost to Rumania after the 
World War. Yugoslavia, the most power- 
ful Balkan State, has revealed a desire 
to get on friendly terms with Russia. 
Turkey, whose foreign minister—Shu- 
kru Saracogiu — visited Moscow last 
week, holds the key to future events in 





tax is boosted from 25.5 per cent to 
37.5 per cent. Britain’s income tax rate 
reached only 30 per cent at the peak 
of the 1914-1918 war. 

The N. Y. World-Telegram remarks 
that a study of British war taxation 
should convince Americans that the 
United States must stay out of the 
European conflict. It lists these com- 
parisons between British and American 
income taxes: 

“An American married couple with 
no children and an income of $1,000 


| pay no federal income tax. A corres- 





the Balkans. Rumania, , 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, 
have asked Turkey’s For- 
eign Minister to discover | 
if possible what Russia in- 
tends doing. Turkey has 
treaties with Britain and | 
France and is friendly 
with Russia. Will Russo- | 
Turkish cooperation upset 
Turkey’s position with 
Britain and France? The | 
Turks think not. They | 
want Russia to help them 
form a neutral bloc of na- 
tions and keep the Balkans | 
out of war. Turkish offi- 
cials fear that Germany is 
encouraging Russian activ- | 
ities in the Balkans in an 
effort to embroil her in war | 
with Britain and France. 
They hope to prevent this | 
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because a war would place | 
Turkey in a difficult posi- 
tion between her British- 
French and Russian 
friends. 


States. 


Christian Science Monitor 


Map shows relation of Soviet Russia to the four Baltic 
The islands granted to Russia by Estonia 
for naval bases lie just under the arrow head at the 


mouth of the Gulf of Riga. 


Italy also occupies the 
anxious seat. Mussolini has a ten-year 
military alliance with his Rome-Berlin 
Axis partner, Hitler. But he still hopes 
to remain neutral in the European war 
and has stood on the sidelines with 
Hitler's consent, trying to organize a 
peace parley. Italian officials expressed 
the fear last week that Italy might be 
forced into the European war if Britain 
and France rejected Hitler’s “peace.” 


Britain’s Record War Budget 

Britain’s determination to crush 
“Hitlerism” is revealed in the recent 
report of Sir John Simon, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Government will 
spend the tremendous total of $8,000,- 
000,000 during the first year of war. 
If you had this much money in $10 
gold pieces and counted them at the rate 
of one per second the job would take 
over 50 years. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also 
announced a breath-taking advance in 
taxes—the highest ever levied by a gov- 
ernment during wartime. Additional 
taxes are placed on beer, wine, sugar 
and tobacco, and the individual income 
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ponding British family will pay $29 tax; 
$2,000 income, American family no tax, 
British couple, $246; $4,000 income, 
American couple, $44 tax, British 
couple, $871; $5,000 income, American 
couple, $115, British couple $1496; 
$12,000 income, American couple, $602, 
British couple, $4020.” 

Russia and Baltic States 

Russia tightened its hold on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic Sea last week 
by gaining control of Estonia. This little 
Baltic state has not been wiped off the 
map as Poland was, but its future rests 
entirely in Russia’s hands. After a stormy 
conference with Russian officials, Es- 
tonian Foreign Minister Karl Selter 
bowed to their demands. While Estonia’s 
fate was decided, Russian planes droned 
menacingly over Tallinn, the Estonian 
capital city. 

Russia gained a naval base at Baltic 
Port, west of Tallinn; naval and air 
bases on the islands of Dagoe and Oesel, 
which control the Gulf of Riga; and the 
right to keep 25,000 troops on Estonian 
territory. A “mutual assistance” pact 








and a “trade treaty” also pla-e Estonia 
completely under Russian domination. 
Latvia—Estonia’s next-door neighbor 
—was the next Baltic State to face Rus- 
sian demands. The Latvian Foreign 
Minister William Munters has gone to 
Moscow to hear his nation’s fate. Rus- 
sian troops are massed on Latvia’s bor- 
der, and Munters probably, will be 


. forced to grant Russia a naval base at 


Libau and sign a treaty similar to that 
forced upon Estonia. Both Latvia and 
Estonia belonged to Russia until World 
War peace treaties established them as 
independent nations. Libau was an im- 
portant Russian port before the World 
War. 

Finland, across the Gulf of Finland 
to the north, also is preparing for 
trouble, while Lithuania, to the south, 
has been taking orders from Germany 
since it was forced to return the for- 
mer German city of Memel to the Nazis 
last March. Thus all four of the Baltic 
states face an uncertain future clouded 
by Russo-German moves. 


Czech Revolts Rumored 

Although denied by Germany, re- 
ports of widespread revolts in Czecho- 
Slovakia had been circulated by the 


| British Ministry of Information. 
| 


Unrest has been growing in Czecho- 
Slovakia since that nation was taken 
over by Germany in March, 1939. At 
that time the Czech provinces—Bohe- 
mia-Moravia—were placed under direct 
German control, while Slovakia was set 
up as an “independent” state and given 
a 25-year guarantee of freedom. This 
guarantee was swept aside when Ger- 
man troops occupied Slovakia before 
the invasion of Poland. 

During the First World War, Czech 
legions fought for Britain and France 
and won their country’s independence 
in 1919. Britain and France sacrificed 
Czecho-Slovakia at the Munish confer- 
ence in September, 1939, in order to 
prevent war. But when Hitler violated 
the Munich agreement by grabbing the 
rest of Czecho-Slovakia in March, the 
British-French “Stop Hitler” bloc was 
organized. Now, Britain and France 
promise to restore Czech independence 
when Germany is defeated. Dr. Eduard 
Benes, former Czech president who re- 
signed after the Munich conference, 
now in England, has called on his peo- 
ple to resist Germany. 

The British hope that Czecho-Slovak 
riots and destruction of property will 
cripple important German munitions 
plants and railroads, and also encourage 
anti-Nazi forces in Austria as well as 
Hungary. At least the Czecho-Slovak 
unrest makes Germany increase her 
troops and secret police in that country 
at a time when they are needed in 
Poland and on the Western Front. 





Senate and Public Line Up 
in Neutrality Revision Fight 





Senate debate on the bill to revise 
the Neutrality Act of 1937 began last 
week. Observers expect the oratorical 
battle will rage for at least a month. 
During the debate, both sides will be 
“speaking to the country” in the hope 
that floods of letters and telegrams from 
voters will influence Senators who have 
not yet made up their minds. 

The revised Neutrality Act abolishes 


the ban on arms shipments to warring 


nations. Instead it places the sale of 
arms, as well as food and other prod- 


ucts, on a “cash and carry” basis. In | 


addition, the bill would keep American 


travelers off belligerent vessels, exclude | 


American vessels from entering belliger- 
ent ports, and prevent American mer- 
chant ships from arming for self-defense. 
The bill went so far in an effort to keep 
America out of war that it scrapped the 
United States’ historic policy of “free- 
dom of the seas”—that is, the right of 
Americans to trade with any nation re- 
gardless of wartime conditions. Insist- 
ence on “freedom of the seas” got Amer- 
ica into the War of 1812 with Britain, 
as well as the World War in 1917. 

“TIsolationists,” however, assailed the 
revised Act’s “safety-first” provisions as 
“window dressing” to distract the pub- 
lic’s mind from the “real issue”—the re- 
peal of the arms embargo. They also 
criticized a provision allowing nations 
90 days in which to pay for supplies. 
They pointed out that the Johnson Act 
now prohibits loans to nations that have 
not paid back money borrowed from 
America during the First World War. 
Thus, they argue, the 90-day “cash and 
carry” clause violates the Johnson Act. 
Other Senators replied that the present 
Act allows credits to warring nations, 
while the new Act is stronger because it 
limits them to 90 days. Why the fear 
of credits to belligerents? Because there 
is evidence that our loans to Britain and 
France during the World War helped 
drag us into that conflict. (Schol., Sept. 
25, p. 13-S.) 

A lot of words are going to be thrown 
around during the Senate debate but 
the main battle rests on these opposing 
views. The President’s supporters be- 
lieve the present Act harms our inter- 
ests because it prevents Britain and 
France from buying the war supplies 
they need in order to fight Germany. 
“Isolationists” say we cannot arm war- 
ring nations without being dragged into 
the conflict sooner or later as we were 
in 1917. 

Thus far, the Neutrality debate has 
split party lines. Many Republicans are 
supporting the President, while several 





Democrats oppose him. Al Smith, bit- 
ter Democratic opponent of President 
Roosevelt during the 1936 election, de- 
clared in a nationwide radio address 
that the President’s program was “clear- 
ly right, obviously on the side of com- 
mon sense, sound judgment and patriot- 
ism. 

Administration forces claim a heavy 
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majority favoring revision of the Act. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee supported the new bill by a vote of 
16 to 7. Last summer it voted by 12 
to 11 to delay action until next winter. 
Revision proponents say they have at 
least 57 Senators lined up, but Senator 
Nye (Rep. of N. D.) insisted that “Iso- 
lationists” soon would have a majority 
on their side. 

Public opinion polls show that senti- 
ment favoring repeal of the arms em- 
bargo is growing. In August the poll 
showed a 50-50 division, but now 57 
per cent of the voters favor repeal, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. 

Meanwhile, the United 
States joined 20 Latin Amer- 
ican nations in plans to keep 
the European war out of the 
New World. A “Declaration 
of Panama” was announced 
establishing a “security 
zone” within which all bel- 
ligerent acts would be ban- 
ned. American and Latin 
American naval patrols will 
guard this zone. At the same 
time, reports told of the sink- 
ing of a British freighter in 
the South Atlantic near Bra- 
zil, and German submarines 
were believed to be prowl- 
ing around in the Caribbean 
Sea. (See page 13-S.) 





War Resources Board 


President Roosevelt has announced 
that the War Resources Board will com- 
plete its work within ten days or two 
weeks and than disband. The Board, 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius Jr. of 
the United States Steel Corporation, has 
the job of organizing American indus- 
tries to produce supplies in case of war. 
Its plans recognize that modern war 
requires more than just as efficient army 
and navy. Well-organized industries are 
needed behind the battle-lines to supply 
the troops with arms, ammunition, food, 
clothing and other products. 

The President’s decision to disband 
the War Resources Board rests on sever- 
al reasons: 1. The Board has completed 
the task of making plans; 2. Since the 
nation is not at war, there is no need to 
keep a war-supply organization on the 
job. 3. Liberal critics say the Board 
contains too many bankers and indus- 
trialists associated with the ‘banking 
house of J. P. Morgan and the du Pont 
munitions interests. It does not contain 
any labor leaders to represent the na- 
tion’s workers in case of war. 4. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
insisted that no farm problems be 
handled by the Board. 5. Other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, includ- 
ing the department of Commerce and 
Labor, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commision, 
were suspicious of the Board’s activities 
and objected to surrendering their own 
authority. 


Cardinal Mundelein Dies 


George Cardinal Mundelein, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Chicago, and a 
close friend of President Roosevelt, died 
last week of a heart attack. He was 67 
years old. 

He was the first Cardinal to publicly 
denounce Hitler. He referred to him as 
“an Austrian paperhanger—and a poor 
one at that.” 


Wide World 


Senators Hiram Johnson, left; William E. Borah, right, 
and Key Pittman, center, discuss neutrality policies. 
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Vorld 


Legion Elects Kelly 

Demands that America keep.out of 
war were voiced last by the American 
Legion as it closed its four-day conven- 
tion in Chicago. The veterans of the 
First World War called on Congress 
and the President to maintain our 
neutrality, and demanded a larger 
army and navy in the interests of self 
defense. 

Raymond J. Kelly, corporation coun- 
sel of Detroit, was elected National 
Commander of this organization of 
1,026,084 ex-service men. He _ suc- 
ceeds Stephen F. Chadwick of Seattle. 
Mrs. William H. Corwith, Rockville 
Center, New York, was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

A feature of the Legion’s colorful 
12-hour parade was the Iowa dele- 
gation. Among the guns and other re- 
minders of 1917-1918, the Iowans 
marched with long, yellow stalks of 
Iowa corn over their shoulders. 

As a step toward strict neutrality, the 
Legion withdrew from Fidac, the inter- 
national organization of World War 
veterans of Allied Armies. No pro nor 
con stand was taken on the Neutrality 
Act now being debated in Congress 
but the Legion delegates did demand 
laws to “eliminate all profits from war” 
and arm the nation “to the teeth.” 

The convention also adopted impor- 
tant resolutions calling for the registra- 
tion and finger printing of all non-citi- 
zens in the United States, and the out- 
lawing of the German-American Bund 
and the Communist party. Approval 
was voted for the Dies Committee on 
un-American activities, which has been 
investigating nazi and communist orga- 
nizations. Legion delegates said the 
Dies investigations showed that the 
Communist party received funds and 
advice from Russian officials in Mos- 
cow. Chairman Martin Dies, (Dem. of 
Texas), already has said his Committee 
will advocate abolishing the German- 
American Bund and the Communist 
party. 

The question remains: How far 
should America go in denying the 
rights of free speech and assembly as 
granted by our Constitution? Oppon- 
ents of restrictions point out that even 
Germany and Communist Russia allow 
free speech for those who agree with 
them. If we abolish the freedom of our 
opponents will we not be accepting the 
methods of Germany and _ Russia? 
Richard Elton in Events magazine com- 
ments that “Interested parties are ever 
ready to label as ‘Communist’, Nazi’, or 
‘Fascist’ those who disagree with them. 
++» Probably the real dividing line must 
remain the threat of immediate 
violence. When such a threat exists, 
then those who make the threat must 
be suppressed.” 
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Wide World 


Raymond J. Kelly, newly elected National Commander, acknowledges the cheers of 
Legionnaires. At the left is the retiring National Commander, Stephen Chadwick. 


NLRB on Gridiron 

The National Labor Relations Board 
successfully conducted last week the 
largest election in its history. The elec- 
tion was held among the 54,000 em- 
ployees of the Chrysler Corporation’s 
twelve plants located in three states. 
It resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the CIO faction of the United 
Automobile Workers of America over 
the A.F.L. faction led by Homer Mar- 
tin. Over 38,000 workers voted to have 
the CIO—U.W.A. union represent them 
in collective bargaining with Chrysler 
over wages and hours, while less than 
5,000 voted for the A.F.L.—U.W.A. 
union. Only about 4,500 workers voted 
for “neither union.” 


The N.L.R.B. was established in 
1935 by the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act to protect worker's rights to join 
unions of their own choosing and bar- 
gain collectively with their employ- 
ers. The labor “civil war” between 
John L. Lewis’ Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, headed by William 
Green, has made the Board’s task very 
difficult. The Chrysler election was one 
of several held by the Board to settle 
conflicts between the CIO and A.F.L. 
rival auto unions. 

Caught between the warring labor 
groups, the NRLB has been accused of 
being either pro—CIO or pro—A.F.L. 
every time it made a decision. Employ- 
ers also accused the Board of enforcing 
the Wagner Act unfairly, The Wagner 
Act itself has been denounced as a 
“one-sided” Jaw that punishes employ- 
ers but leaves.labor unions free to do as 
they please. Attempts to amend the 
Wagner Act were beaten in the last 
sesion of Congress, but the House of 
Representatives did set up a Committee 
to investigate the N.L.R.B, At least 





60,000 questionaires have been mailed 
by the Committee to employers and 
labor unions asking for expressions of 
opinion on the work of the Board. The 
House Committee is headed by Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith (Dem. of 
Virginia), a foe of the Wagner Act. 


Philippine Future 


War in Europe and the Far East has 
cooled the Philippines’ desire for inde- 
pendence from the United States. Un- 
der the present Act, these Far Eastern 
islands will become independent in 
1946. But many Filipino leaders are 
convinced that if the United States 
should cut loose entirely from the Philip- 
pines, some other strong power will 
move in. 

The Filipinos have noted what hap- 
pened to Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Poland. They have watched the Japa- 
nese invasion of China and fear that 
they may be next on Japan’s list of con- 
quests. Their leaders now hope that 
the islands can remain under American 
protection—like Canada, for example, 
which is a self-governing Dominion but 
a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Opinion in Congress is sharply divid- 
ed. Some Congressmen believe we 
should hold the Philippines because 
they contain valuable raw materials. 
Another group adds that American 
troops forced the Filipinos to accept 
United States rule after a four-year war 
(1898-1902), and now we should not 
throw them out against their will. 

Public opinion polls show that Amer- 
ican voters are confused over the Philip- 
pines problem. They want to stay out 
of war at all costs, but have voted 
against withdrawing from the Philip- 
pines because Japan might seize the 
islands, 





"FOLLOWING the FILMS. 


WHAT A LIFE (Paramount. Directed 
by Theodore Reed. Screen play by 
Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder. 
Based on the play by Clifford Gold- 
smith.) 


Suppose you hadn't cracked your his- 
tory book in weeks and had to make the 
highest mark in the exam tomorrow, or 
else your mother wouldn’t provide the 
wherewithal to purchase two tickets to 
the Spring Dance, and you'd already 
asked the nicest girl in school to go with 
you, and—well, you can see what a jam 
Henry Aldrich is in! And Henry’s luck 
always runs that way. What a Life! 

Perhaps you already know Henry, 
either through the play of 
the same name (see Scho- 
lastic, March 4, 1939, p. 
19-E) or in the radio pro- 
gram, The Aldrich Family. 
At any rate, you know 
somebody like him. Henry 
is the boy who has a per- 
fect knack for getting into 
trouble. He spends most 
of his time at Central High 
in the principal's office, 
awaiting sentence; at home 
he is in continual disgrace, 
because his report cards 
are terrible and Henry’s 
father is not only a Phi 
Beta Kappa but also pres- 
ident of the Parent-Teach- 
er Association. Poor Henry 
is forever in hot water. 

The movie hops along 
from one hilarious situation to another. 
Henry is blamed for every “disturb- 
ance,” major or minor, at Central. And 
as if history exams, dates, and finances 
weren't enough, Henry is accused of 
stealing all the band’s instruments which 
have suddenly disappeared! 

We won't spoil the story by telling 
how it ends. But the film is much the 
same as the play, with an added scene 
in the cafeteria and a “smashing” climax 
at the Spring Dance, and the lines are 
just as funny as ever. Betty Field plays 
the role she created in the stage comedy, 
that of Barbara Pearson, president of 
the junior class and composer of that 
incomparable school yell: Centra! BE 
GENTLE! Be Brutat! Ber CENTRAL! 
Vaughan Glaser, also of the stage cast, 
does a fine job as Mr. Bradley, the some- 
what discouraged principal. Jackie 
Cooper's Henry seemed a little grim at 
times, certainly far below the standard 
set by Ezra Stone’s superb characteriza- 
tion of the stage and radio Henry. But, 
of course, any Henry is a howl. 
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NURSE EDITH CAVELL (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Herbert Wilcox. Screen play 
by Michael Hogan. From the story 
“Dawn,” by Capt. Reginald Berkeley.) 


“I realize that patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred or bit- 
terness for anyone.” With these words 
Nurse Edith Cavell calmly faced a firing 
squad on October 12, 1915. The story 
of her life will remain as one of the great 
stories of heroism in history. Here it is, 
told in a film, with the same calmness of 
tone that her words imply. There is no 
attempt to make of it a propaganda 
piece; it is a factual document, and an 


impressive indictment of the brutality 


Life is empty to Henry (Jackie Cooper) particularly 
after a nickel lunch, in Central High’s cafeteria. 


and horror of all wars. 
Edith Cavell was an 
Englishwoman in charge 
of a hospital in Brussels, 
Belgium, during: the Ger- 
man occupation of that 
city in 1914. But she did 
more than tend the sick; 
she sheltered _ British, 
French, and Belgian sol- 
diers in a small “isolation 
ward” in the cellar of the 
hospital, and smuggled 
these men across the bor- 
der into the neutral terri- 
tory of Holland. In this 
undercover business she 
was aided by a group of 
Belgian women friends, 
who provided money and 
transportation for the refu- 
gees. The Germans finally 
uncovered this organiza- 
tion and Nurse Edith was 
arrested, accused of espio- 
nage, tried before a secret 
tribunal, and sentenced to 


death. The pleas of the English and 
American ambassadors were to no avail. 

That is all. The film story, as directed 
by Herbert Wilcox, is told in straight- 
forward manner without emphasis on its 
melodramatic possibilities, without a 
humorous line or a shred of love inter- 
est; but it is nevertheless dramatic and 
gripping. Anna Neagle’s portrayal of 
Nurse Edith is the soul of sincerity and 
the rest of the cast perform as if in- 
spired. Edna May Oliver, May Robe- 
son, and ZaSu Pitts, forgetting their cus- 
tomary comedy tricks, are splendid in 
their “straight” roles as members of the 
undercover organization. 

The film is notable also for its clear, 
clean-cut script, which avoids long- 
winded speeches and allows the swift- 
moving camera to unwind the story. 


Thrills and Chills Dep’t. 


THE REAL GLORY (United Artists) 
is a new spine-tingling adventure story 
of an army outpost in the Philippines in 
1906. A group of American officers, 
with the army of occupation about to 
leave the islands, are trying to train na- 
tive Filipinos as troops in order to pro- 
tect themselves against the fierce Moro 
tribes. But don’t take this story as a 
history lesson; it may be based on fact, 
but it is mostly jungle melodrama. 

Gary Cooper is at his lean, lanky best 
as the army doctor who saves the post, 
practically single-handed, from all sorts 
of impending doom, including drought, 
cholera, and Moro treachery. Don’t go 
if you like your jungles inhabited only 
by wild animals; these Moroes make a 
tiger seem tame! 


Nurse Edith Cavell (Anna Neagle) saves a Belgian 
refugee by hiding him in the cellar of her hospital. 
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r was old Joe Diemouth who told 
me the story of the goose Judas, 
and it was a story I always remem- 
bered, chiefly at first because it was 
so different from most of Joe’s stories 
—no adventures or dangers or heroism 
on his part, none of the atmosphere 
of mighty hunter that first made me, 
a lad in the gun-worshipping stage, 
the old man’s satellite. And in later 
years I have remembered it because 
of its own peculiar quality of some- 
how epitomizing a kind of life that 
has disappeared forever. As I look 
back now, I realize that my own boy- 
hood days bore the last imprints of 
that disappearing life, and there is 
in me still a sense of continuity with 
it strong enough to turn me home- 
sick when I visit the little town now 
with all its brisk and colorless mod- 
ernity. 

Joe was a very old man when I 
first knew him, but still a hunter. 
He lived just behind us, and some- 
times I would rouse vaguely out of 
sleep and hear a rattletrap buggy 
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THE JUDAS GOOSE 


By Winifred Van Etten 


leaving Joe’s yard and would know 
that he was up in the cold and dark 
of three o'clock to go hunting. He 
would stand for hours in ice water 
above his knees to get a shot at a 
wild duck. He nearly drove his 
daughter and his granddaughters 
crazy, and of course he did finally 
get himself pneumonia and they all 
thought he’d die. He fooled them, 
though, but after that he had to take 
his hunting out in talk. He showed 
me how to build traps and told me 
stories of the great dogs he’d owned 
and his adventures with them, ex- 
plained every trophy that decorated 
his walls—the mounted fish, and the 
buffalo and moose horns and antlers 
that hung on every wall of his cot- 
tage home. 

His wife, passionately neat, had 
antimacassars—two or three or half 
a dozen of them—on every piece of 
her gold plush furniture. Old Joe 
couldn't do anything with her when 
it came to tidies. He himself seemed 
almost as incongruous in that stuffed 
and dusted little place. Even with 
his infirmities, Joe belonged outside, 
with the marshes and wild things, 
not in with the tidies and canaries. 
How Joe despised those canaries! 
He would tell me about his goose 
Judas, his voice raised over the incon- 
sequential twitterings of those con- 
temptibly tame and useless canaries 
—caged things, content to be caged. 

At the time he had Judas, when he 
was a young man with a young 
family, Joe lived on a farm about ten 
miles from town. Ten miles were ten 
miles in those days, and a farmer had 
to be a self-sufficient person. There 
could be no running into town to buy 
a loaf of bread if the wife found she 
was out just ten minutes before din- 
ner. Joe was a hunter not only be- 
cause he liked to hunt but because 
he had to. Ducks and wild geese 
were plentiful and furnished about 
the only fresh meat the family got. 
About thirty rods from the farmhouse 
was a slough. You can drive all over 
northwest Iowa now without seeing 


a slough—all the water has been 
drained off,—but in those days farm- 
ers simply farmed around the 
sloughs, and there were acres and 
acres that were too swampy to cul- 
tivate at all. The wild ducks and 
geese loved Joe’s slough and they 
hadn't learned yet to be wary. His 
little girls loved the slough, too, and 
so did Joe, who spent a lot of time 
prowling around there. One day he 
found a wild goose’s nest and brought 
the eggs home with him to put under 
ahen. Out of three goslings hatched, 
two were ganders, and as soon as 
they were large enough they were 
killed and eaten. But the one was a 
goose, and Joe made up his mind to 
raise it for a decoy. 

At first the wild goose was just an- 
other fowl around the barnyard. It 
was months before anyone gave her 
a name, and then it wasn’t a very nice 
name the goose got for herself. 
‘Judas’ they called her, and it didn’t 
seem right, both because she was a 
lady and because by that time they 
were all fond of her, and you don't 
call any creature you are fond of 
‘Judas.’ But Judas it was, because 
she had earned her title and it was all 
too appropriate. 

By the time she had acquired her 
name she had also become a great 
pet of all the family, but particularly 
of Joe. She used to follow him about 
wherever he went, coaxing for extra 
food and for attention. She loved to 
be petted, and if she caught Joe sit- 
ting down anywhere she'd come up 
to him and bunt her head against 
his knee and nuzzle him like a dog 
wanting caresses. She was a pretty 
thing, and it gave her endless pleas- 
ure to have her long dark throat 
stroked gently. She'd bend her head 
down and make little singing sounds 
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of satisfaction just as long as anyone 
would keep on petting her. The 
children loved her. Joe's littlest girl 
used to take Judas’s dark head in her 
hand and softly stroke the pretty 
arrangements of feathers on neck 
and body, fingering the white muf- 
fler around the throat and ruffling 
the plumage to see it fall back once 
more into its delicate design. 

They clipped her wings so that 
she couldn't fly away, but it would 
scarcely have been necessary, for 
Judas showed no inclination to leave 
her home. She was far tamer than 
any of the domestic flock, lovely to 
look at, and so intelligent that it 
seemed impolite to refer to her as 
a goose. 

The thing that got Judas her name 
was her extraordinary attitude to- 
ward her duties as a decoy. She 
seemed to know what it was all 
about, to realize what her function 
was, and to take an unnatural kind 
of pleasure in it. There was nothing 
of the ignorant cat’s-paw about 
Judas. She knew she was supposed 
to call down other wild geese out of 
the sky in order that Joe could shoot 
them. She did it knowingly and de- 
liberately. It was fantastic to see her. 
She and Joe worked together like a 
couple of sportsmen, or a sportman 
and his best-loved dog, and the 
slough was their hunting ground. It 
was a favorite resort for Judas at all 
times, and the brush that surrounded 
it made excellent cover for Joe and 
his gun. 

In the spring and fall, when the 
wild geese were honking overhead, 
Judas played her siren part to per- 
fection. Paddling around on the 
pond, she sent her lonesome call sky- 
ward and lured her tribesmen down 
to doom. She seemed to exult in her 
powers and liked to show them off 
under less favorable conditions than 
the pond provided her. Often and 
often shé would stand in the farm- 
yard, only a few feet from the door 
of the house, and call down a gander 
for Joe, lurking in the doorway, to 
shoot. 

You might have thought she was 
just lonesome, calling for a com- 
panion, and too stupid to realize 
what was going to happen to any 
bird she brought down to join her. 
But her conduct when Joe’s gun had 
done its work left no room for such 
a charitable supposition. Judas 
clearly enjoyed seeing other geese 
shot. When a gander crumpled into 
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We publish “The Judas Goose” this 
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in asking us to; partly because we like 
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a soft heap beside her she jumped 
up and down in her joy. She did a 
victory dance about the body, and 
when Joe approached to pick it up 
she stretched out her neck to him 
and discussed the kill in low, well- 
pleased tones of voice. She definite- 
ly knew what that gun meant, for 
whenever Joe appeared with it on 
his arm she followed, noisy with ex- 
citement and anticipating the sport 
with all the eagerness of a hunting 
dog. 

There was something a little 
dreadful about Judas, a little pre- 
posterous—something chilling. She 
was, really, a detestable fowl if one 
considered her from the aspect of her 
relationship to her own kindred. But, 
considered froin a human point of 


view, she was a pet and a loyal 
helper. Perhaps there was some- 
thing a little touching about her pre- 
ference of her human friends to her 
own kind—a betrayer appears noble 
if he has done his betraying out of 
loyalty to you. 

Judas was about three years old 
when she began to show a change of 
heart toward her own race. It was 
early spring, and the wild geese were 
thick in the swamp. Joe got all he 
wanted and Judas exhibited her 
usual interest in all the proceedings, 
calling ganders down in the barn- 
yard to be slaughtered, doing her 
dance and singing her song when 
they were killed. It was astonishing 
that Joe was able to get close enough 
to kill so many of them, but the gan- 
der is a gallant fellow, waiting always 
for the goose to fly first. And Judas, 
of course, never flew. 


Then, gradually, Joe became aware 
that Judas was not around the barn- 
yard as much as she used to be. The 
children reported seeing her on the 
pond, and with her always a young 
gander. Judas had taken a mate. He 
never came around the farm build- 
ings at all, and Judas never tried to 
bring him there. She seemed to re- 
alize that that was no place for her 
beloved. She made her nest in an 
old strawstack several fields beyond 
the house, where the children dis- 
covered her devotedly tending her 
eggs. 

The gander wasn’t around much in 
the daytime, now, but every — 
he came to the pond and calle 
until Judas left her nest and went to 
the water for a swim with him. He 
seemed to be trying to get her to go 
away. Often he flew a short dis- 
tance and anxiously called and 
Judas as anxiously answered. But 
she couldn't fly far on acount of her 
clipped wings, and besides she had 
her eggs to tend. So she stayed, and 
the gander stayed with her. 

They were pretty to see together 
as they took their morning swim, 
often side by side like a well-married 
pair talking over domestic affairs. 
Then again they would have one of 
their worried discussions of going 
away, the gander flying and calling 
and Judas explaining and explaining 
why it was that she couldn’t go. He 
never seemed to understand that 
Judas couldn't fly. He put on many 
a demonstration for her and then 
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The “Good Neighbors” Seek a Common Policy 


Nations of the Two Americas Meet at Panama to Plan for Neutrality and Cooperation 


OW can the nations of the New 
World protect their interests 
during the European War? This 

question was considered last week at an 
emergency Pan-American Conference 
of Foreign Ministers in Panama City, 
Panama. The United States sent one 
of its experts on foreign affairs—Under- 
secretary of State Sumner Wells—to 


the special session of Congress. It was 
called by President Roosevelt to amend 
the Neutrality Act embargo on arms 
shipments and allow British-French 
purchases on a “cash and carry” basis. 
Harold B. Hinton of the N. Y. Times 
reported that majority opinion in Latin 
America holds that the Neutrality Act 
aids Germany against Britain and France 


vided for such an emergency confer- 
ence in case “the peace, security or ter- 
ritory . . .” of any American republic 
is threatened “by acts of any nature.” 
What is more important, the Latin 
American nations are seeking closer re- 
lations with the United States. Panama, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico took 
the lead in calling last week’s confer- 





confer with the representatives of 
20 Latin American republics. Three 
main points were discussed: 

1. Neutrality: Latin American 
nations agree with President Roose- 
velt that the New World must re- 
main at peace in order to help re- 
build civilization after the war is 
over. 

2. Protecting the New World: 
Plans were made to establish a 
“security belt” around North and 
South America by extending each 
nation’s control of its territorial 
waters as tar as 300 miles off the 
coast. Naval patrols would then be 
set up to keep belligerent warships 
and submarines out of this “security 
belt.” The American navy already 
is ranging 200 miles out in the At- 
lantic Ocean, and officers are anxi- 
ous that no warring nations obtain 
air bases near the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

3. Economic cooperation: Ger- 








man, British, and French trade 
with Latin America will be cut by 

the War. America has a chance to 
capture this market if she increases her 
purchases of Latin American products 
so that these nations will have money 
to buy our goods. American shipping 
lines must be expanded to take the 
place of British, German, and other 
European lines, that have halted opera- 
tions because of the war. 


250,000,000 Neutrals 

This Pan-American Conference hopes 
to set up the largest neutral bloc of 
nations in the World. Its 21 nations are 
rich in raw materials and factories, and 
have a population of 250,000,000, ex- 
cluding Canada—our neighbor to the 
North. Although Canada is at war with 
Germany as a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, it is on good 
terms with the other nations of the New 
World. President Roosevelt has re- 
peated his declaration of last year that 
“the United States will not stand idly 
by if domination of Canadian soil is 
threatened by any other empire.” 

Most Latin American nations are will- 
ing to follow America’s lead regarding 
the European War. For this reason the 
delegates at Panama kept their eyes on 
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and hopes Congress will change the 
Act. Most Latin American countries 
fear that Germany menaces their inde- 
pendence. And anti-Nazi feeling was 
stirred up still more by the arrival of 
an uninvited guest—Dr. Otto Reinbeck, 
German minister to Central American 


Republics. 


In his address of welcome to the Pan- 
American delegates, President Juan 
Arosemena of Panama took a slap at 
Dr. Reinbeck when he declared, 
“Gentlemen—you come here neither to 
destroy nor to enslave nor to dismem- 
ber nations—” (The Russo-German carv- 
ing up of Poland and Nazi efforts to 
control Rumania have disturbed Latin 
Americans.) It appears that German 
efforts to stir up opposition to the 
United States in Latin America will 
fail. After the Eighth Pan-American 
Conference in Lima, Peru, last Decem- 
ber, Germany gleefully reported that 
President Roosevelt’s plan for New 
World unity against Nazism had col- 
lapsed. But the emergency Pan-Ameri- 
can meeting in Panama is her answer. 


Last year’s Declaration of Lima pro- 
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ence on war problems. The United 
States is more cooperative than she 
was in 1914. She gave no encour- 
agement to similar suggestions for 
cooperation made by several Latin 
American nations early in the First 
World War. Thus Latin America 
had no fixed policy. Mexico re- 
mained unsympathetic and even 
hostile to the United States until 
the war was almost over. Argentina 
remained neutral throughout the 
war, although several other Latin 
American nations severed relations 
with Germany and a few declared 
war. Today, there is a chance for 
real cooperation among New World 
nations. Latin Americans are about 
ready to forget the United States’ 
past record of snooping and med- 
dling in their private affairs. 

Our Southern Relations 

Uncle Sam’s influence in South 
American affairs began over 100 
years ago. In 1823 the United 
States aided the struggling young 
Latin America republics by issuing 
the Monroe Doctrine. It opposed 
France, Russia, Prussia and Austria in 
their plan to help Spain regain posses- 
sion of her rebellious colonies. Latin 
Americans were grateful for this aid, 
but they soon discovered that it had its 
bad points. The United States used the 
Monroe Doctrine for a hundred years 
to justify the sending of troops to re 
store order in Cuba, Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, Panama and Nicaragua. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt said America 
should “police” the New World so that 
European nations would have no cause 
to meddle. The United States Marines 
became known as a “bill-collectin 
force” under our “Dollar Diplomacy 
policy of encouraging and protecting 
American factories, plantations, and in- 
vestments in Latin America. 

During President Hoover’s adminis- 
tration (1928-1933) “Dollar Dip- 
lomacy” was toned down and all Amer- 
ican troops were withdrawn from Latin 
American nations. Under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the “Good 
Neighbor” policy of winning friends 
and influencing Latin Americans has 
been actively pushed. 
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There has been much talk at Pan- 
American Conferences of defending de- 
mocracy in the New World. However, 
only a few Latin American nations—Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, Chile and Costa 
Rica—have governments that can seri- 
ously be considered democratic. Gen- 
erals are presidents in about half of 
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Latin American countries and many are 
kept in power by the army. Army offi- 
cers have few wars to fight, so they in- 
terest themselves in politics. In some 
nations the President openly calls him- 
self a dictator and abolishes all political 
parties. President Vargas of Brazil is in 
this class. Other Presidents praise de- 
mocracy, but see to it that all elections 
elect the “right” people. President Bena- 
vides of Peru voided the election of a 
successor to his job and had his term of 
office extended. In most cases the legis- 
lature merely echoes the wishes of the 
president. 

The above situation can be explained 
by a glance at history. The early 
settlers in New England and along the 
Atlantic coast came mainly from Eng- 
land and knew something of democratic 
government. They learned to manage 
their own affairs in the colonies. Thus 
after the Revolution they succeeded in 
establishing a democratic republic. But 
the early settlers in Latin America came 
from Spain and Portugal. They were 
ruled by kings whose word was law and 
had little chance to manage their own 
affairs. Democracy was the rallying 
cry used when the Latin American 
colonies won their freedom, but the re- 
publics they established were not de- 
mocratic. The uneducated masses knew 
nothing about government of the 
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people, so small groups of officers and 
wealthy landowners took charge. These 
groups keep president-dictators in 
power today in Latin America, but will 
meet more opposition as the masses of 
farmers and workers become better or- 
ganized and educated. 

Latin American nations may be ruled 
by dictators, but most of them show no 
liking for the Italian or German brand of 
dictatorship. Dictators of course, were 
well-established in Latin America’ be- 
fore Mussolini, Stalin or Hitler came 
along. And these New World dictators 
are neither pro-fascist, pro-communist, 
nor pro-nazi. They are pro-Brazilian, or 
pro-Bolivian, as the case may be, and 
want no outside interference. For this 
reason, Secretary of State Hull of the 
United States, and other American offi- 
cials, believe we should not lecture 
Latin American leaders for being un-de- 
mocratic, but should try to cooperate 
with them in building up trade. 


Barter vs. Currency 

The war has upset the powerful trad- 
ing system Germany built up in Latin 
America. The Nazis bought large sup- 
plies of coffee, grain, meats, and other 
products and paid for them in “Aski” 
marks—special money that could be 
used only for the purchase of German 
goods. Now that German factories are 
busy on war supplies the Nazis have no 
manufactured goods to spare for the 
“Aski” marks Latin Americans want to 
spend. Many barter deals also were 
arranged by Germany. But she has not 
delivered the machinery and other 
equipment promised in return for raw 
materials already received. Now the 
Latin American nations are turning to 
the United States. The real problem is 
how the United States can buy more 
Latin American raw materials so that 
Latin America can get the money to 
repay loans owed in America and buy 
more automobiles from Detroit plants, 
steel from Pittsburgh steel mills, and 
office supplies and machinery from New 
York and New England plants. 

During and after the First World 
War the United States made huge loans 
to Latin America so that they could 
purchase our products. Then we re- 
fused to let them sell their prod- 
ucts to us in payment of those loans. 
This was done because American farm- 
ers did not want Latin American prod- 
ucts coming in and competing with 
their products. Germany then stepped 
in and won business from Americans 
simply by agreeing to accept raw ma- 
terials of Latin American countries in 
payment for German manufactured 

oods. 

Already the United States has re- 
ceived increased orders from Latin 
America because German, British, and 
French plants are busy on war supplies 


for use in Europe. Argentina has agreed 
to buy more American products and 
will sign a trade treaty with the United 
States. War needs also offer Latin 
America a great opportunity to sell to 
Britain and France. Such products as 
tin, nitrates, copper and oil, in which 
South America is rich, will be needed. 
And America will profit from this trade. 
For example, Argentina can sell food 
to Britain and get money to buy manu- 
factured products from the United 
States. Each nation benefits from such 
“triangular” trade. It differs sharply 
with the Nazi system of “Aski” marks 
which forces customers to buy only 
from Germany. 

Latin American ability to buy from 
us will be increased if some of the 
following plans, discussed at Panama, 
are carried out: 1. Increased American 
purchases of raw materials; (This may 
be difficult because most Latin Ameri- 
can exports are agricultural products, 
of which we have surpluses.) 2. Loans 
to enable these nations to buy from us; 
(The Export-Import Bank, Federal 
government agency, may get additional 
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Broken lines indicate the boundary of 
the Atlantic “security belt’? proposed at 
the inter-American conference for pre: 
serving neutrality in the Americas 


money to use in this manner.) 3. Re- 
organizing the money system of Latin 
American nations; Money serves as 4 
“yardstick” to measure the value of 
products. If this “yardstick” varies in 
size from day to day, as it does in some 
nations, foreign trade is disrupted. 
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American Youth in a World at War 
We Must Make Up Our Minds:—A Program for This Year’s Study 


S school closed in the spring 
A we thought we would know 

definitely by September when 
the Second World War would start. 
Well, we do. It has started. Not less 
than 13,000,000 soldiers are under 
arms. Hitler's mechanized troops, 
waging their “blitzkrieg,” have vir- 
tually conquered Poland. The Rus- 
sians have moved westward, met the 
Germans, and the two governments, 
perhaps still not trusting each other, 
have completed a fourth partition of 
Poland. On the western front there 
is no “blitzkrieg” at all. The French, 
advancing foot by foot, are now at 
the Siegfried line itself; all signs 
point to a major battle soon. Thirty 
British ships have been sunk but the 
British have moved their army to 
France without losing a man. Hitler 
is hinting at peace but the British 
and French reply: “We did not want 
this war, but now that we are in, we'll 
not quit till we get rid of you.” The 
elimination of Hitlerism is now an- 
nounced as the war aim of the democ- 
racies. 

And the American Congress is 
striving to pass laws about neutrality 
which will keep the delicate balance 
between staying out of war and help- 
ing the Allies. 


Your Job! 

And that brings us, Young Amer- 
ica, to your job this winter. You have 
a man’s sized job—to make up your 
mind what you are going to do about 
this war. For this war concerns you! 
They are calling out the 17-year-olds 
now in Europe. You are just about 
that age. If this war lasts two... 
three . . . four years or more and if 
America goes in—you'll be in it. And 
it isn't going to be a nice party. It's 
going to affect every day you live for 
the rest of your life. 

Even without war, difficult years 
are ahead for young Americans. But 
if we go in, instead of looking for- 
ward to marrying and having a fam- 
ily of your own, you'll be sticking 
bayonets in other boys’ stomachs . . 
or, nursing mangled flesh in a hos- 
pital ward . . . or, destroying beauti- 
ful, irreplacable cathedrals and paint- 
ings created by world-famous artists 
... Or, mourning the absence forever 
of sweetheart, husband or brother. 
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By Harold Rugg, Ph.D 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 





This is the first of a series of articles 
by Dr. Rugg, Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on the factors involved in the present 
War. Later ones, to appear at monthly 
intervals, will deal with the following 
topics: Will America Stay Out? Is There 
Any Hope for Permanent Peace in Eu- 
rope? What Next in the Far East? 





If we go in you will be staggering 
under a war debt which may make 
your children paupers for life or bring 
about bloody revolutions that may 
sweep around the world. But why go 
on? The record of the past 25 years is 
clear enough. 

These are strong words. But I use 
them only to make one premise clear 
—that this war concerns you and ev- 
ery young American in every high 
school. It concerns us all. We must 
make up our minds what we are go- 
ing to do about it. Here, then is the 
theme for your social science work 
this year: To build a program for 
yourselves in a world at war. Let each 
youth in America now help choose 
our nation’s course of action—so that, 
whatever we do, we may not drift 
blindly into it as we did in 1914-1917. 

Moreover, you are specially favor- 
ed because you have the privilege of 
a free country to study and find out 
what it’s all about. Germans and Rus- 
sians of your age, even those in 
school, are not allowed to find out 


why they have gone to war! But you 
live in the freest democracy on the 
earth; and you have time to under- 
stand—if you go to work quickly. 


What to Read 


First of all-to make up our minds 
where we stand, we must study the 
whole thing. Study! That’s your job, and 
that is going to be difficult because the 
problem has so many tangled factors. 
To make a “program” of action for Amer- 
ica we have to know, and there is no 
short-cut to knowledge. 


One thing you'll need is a small, up- 
to-the-minute library. In this respect you 
are more favored than your parents were 
in 1914. Then it was almost impossible 
for American youth to find out why Ew- 
ropeans were engaged in a death strug- 
gle or whether we ourselves would be 
justified in going in. There were almost 
no pamphlets or books to tell them! A 
few realistic publications were available, 
such as those of Sir Norman Angell or 
E. D. Morel, but these were not studied 
in the schools. The magazines and news- 
papers almost never dealt comprehen- 
sively with the true factors and forces, 
and there was no radio. 

But today! Newspapers, magazines, 
books, radio and newsreels take us not 
only to events but to the psychological, 
economic, and political factors behind 
them. As a result of the astounding ad- 
vance of communication and research 
in 25 years, it is much more possible 
today to get close to “the truth” than 
it was in 1914. This gives us Americans 
a degree of understanding such as no 
people of the world ever had before. 
But hard study is demanded to build 
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British women waiting in line to enlist for ground work in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force. In modern warfare, the civilian population are all affected in some way. 
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that understanding. If we really favor 
the way of life we proudly call democ- 
racy, well choose to take the hard way 
of study, of thinking out a plan and stick- 
ing by it no matter what comes—not the 
easy way of blindly following some fas- 
cist dictator. 

First, then, I suggest the items enu- 
merated at the end of this article as a 
minimum list of sources. Know the 
sources—that is, the pamphlet series, 
the reports and bulletins, certain maga- 
zines, metropolitan newspapers, and 
their writers, reporters and commenta- 
tors; know who they are and their point 
of view, how reliable they are, and the 
like. And in Scholastic you may be sure 
we shall help you all we can with up-to- 
date news, background materials and in- 
terpretations. So much, then, for the 
“sources” of study. 


What Are They Fighting 
For? War Aims 

To work out a war program for our- 
selves we must study two questions, 
above all others: (1) What are the op- 
posing governments fighting for? (2) 
What factors brought the war about? 
Although these are related, they are two 
separate questions. Perhaps the most 
important one to begin with is the first: 
“What are they fighting for?” It is a 
difficult problem, for it is largely psy- 
chological. We must ask what do these 
warring people—especially the leaders— 
want? What do they like and dislike? 
What do they hate and fear? How do 
they look at life and government? First, 
the leaders: what do Hitler, Chamber- 
Jain, Daladier, Stalin want? Is it to get 
rid of Hitler and Hitlerism, as the Bri- 
tish say? Or to give Germany “lebens- 
raum” and to restore the frontiers of 
1914, as Hitler says? . 


Distinguish “The People” 
From “The Government” 

To get at the chief psychological fac- 
tors you should distinguish carefully be- 
tween (1) the personal “leaders”, and 
(2) the “classes” or “parties” they repre- 
sent or use in furthering their ends and 
(3) the rank and file of the people 
themselves. 

The first two of these are really “the 
government.” The people, in the dic- 
tatorship countries, play no part in pol- 
icy-making or in the administration of 
government. They are largely pawns to 
be moved about in the chess game of 
power politics and empire building. In 
the democracies the people play a much 
larger part in policy-making; but even 
there they exert only an indirect con- 
trol and change the immediate course 
of events very little. In most modern 
countries, in the long run, it is the so- 
called “upper classes” (the land owners, 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants and 
the like) who play the largest role in 
selecting leaders of government. 
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Hence the people themselves, neither 
in the dictatorship countries nor in the 
democracies, did little to bring about 
this world disaster. The “leaders” and 
the “governments” brought it about. 
There is clear evidence, indeed, that the 
British government has not done as 
their people wanted them to do in re- 
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cent years. To name a single instance— 
Mussolini’s undeclared war on Ethiopia 
in 1936 and the attempt to have the 
League of Nations apply economic 
“sanctions” to Italy. On June 27, 1935, 
11,500,000 British people voted in a 
great Peace Ballot to answer questions 
on foreign policy. 10,000,000—over 90 
per cent—voted to have the League ap- 
ply economic sanctions against Italy; 
6,000,000 against 2,000,000 voted for 
military sanctions. But the government 
of Great Britain refused to act and the 
League of Nations failed. To avoid war 
at all costs, the British leaders accepted 
what Mussolini had done. Behind their 
actions was the fear of losing part of 
the British Empire. 

Time after time since 1920 the Brit- 
ish government has behaved the same 
way: when Japan invaded Manchuria 
and North China in 1931-32 ... when 
Japan “took” most of China in 1937, 
1938, and 1939 . . . when Hitler re- 
armed Germany .. . when he marched 
into the Rhineland . . . when he took 
Austria . . . when he took Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Up to and including the Munich 
conference of Jast year the British gov- 
ernment, because (1) they were deter- 
mined to avoid war; (2) they were not 
ready for war, had no clear policy to 
enforce peace. Many observers agree, 
however, that the British people would 
have supported moves to “stop the ag- 
gressors” in 1933, 1935, 1936, or 1938. 
In the earlier years Hitler could prob- 
ably have been stopped with very little 
bloodshed! 


It is “governuivnis” then, you must 
study to understand power politics and 
international relations today. In Great 
Britain that has meant such personalities 
as Ramsay McDonald, an old and sick 
man, Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the young, brilliant 
Anthony Eden—to name only a few. One 
big factor to study then is the age, 
health, temperament, family and social 
background of the human beings who 
run a country’s affairs. Try to under- 
stand their way of looking at people, in- 
stitutions, and problems, In the short 
run, the lives and fortunes of tens of 
millions are in their hands. 

It was the ideas, the words spoken, 
and the gestures made by the leaders— 
Hitler, Chamberlain, and Daladier, that 
hurled 10,000,000 men at one another’s 
throats on September 1 and 3, 1939. 
Particularly, then, we must study the 
psychology of the three blood-purging 
dictators of the 300,000,000 people of 
the Totalitarian Bloc. Study Hitler es- 
pecially for, just now, having bluffed 
Britain and France for six years, gotten 
Germany up off her knees, rearmed her 
and torn up the Versailles Treaty, car- 
ried out every provision of the Nazi 
time-table to and including the conquest 
and partition of Poland,—he is No. 1 
Dictator. In doing these things he has 
taken the lime-light away from Mus- 
solini and made himself the focus of 
Power Politics. Read Hitler’s autobiog- 
raphy, Mein Kampf, to understand the 
bitter hatred of this thorough-going 
“Pan-German” (himself an Austrian!) 
for all peoples who are not “German,” 
but especially his hatred for Jews and 
Marxists. To understand his program 
of conquest, to know the lengths to 
which the six-year success have carried 
his egotistical and ruthless determina- 
tion to rule the world, turn on. the ra- 
dio and listen to any of his speeches. 

But study also the whole personal 
system of ideas and attitudes of the Fas- 
cists, Hitler and Mussolini, for these 
show what they hate, what they have 
contempt for, what they glorify. Look 
for these particularly: (1) their hatred 
of democracy, with its free play of in- 
telligence, for this would make their 
rule impossible; (2) their contempt for 
creative science, art, thought, and ob- 
jective facts—for the practice of these 
by the people would over-throw the 
leaders’ myths of purity of “race” and of 
their own divine origin and ambassador- 
ship; (3) their contempt for gentleness, 
humility, kindliness in human relations; 
(4) their glorification of war and all 
forms of physical combat and superiority 
and their sadistic contempt for human 
frailty; (5) their hatred for the advance 
of civilization based on cooperation, un- 
derstanding, and integrity of human re- 
lations; (6) their obsession with physi- 
cal cruelty. 
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In one respect the events since the 
First World War have completely dis- 
illusioned both students of the world 
scene and the people generally. We can 
no longer put conjidence in the spoken 
or written words of any “power politi- 
cian.” As for Hitler, Mussolini or Stalin 
and their governments, they utterly lack 
integrity. A promise, a signature, a pro- 
nouncement of any kind is no guarantee 
of action to fulfill it. You are safe in no 
other conclusion in listening to them in 
the months ahead. Do not believe one of 
them on a bet. 

As for the leaders of the democracies, 
although they too are always playing 
the political game, they do have a kind 
of personal integrity not to be counted 
on in the three dictators. If British pub- 
lic servants, for example, announce a 
program they will go through with it. 
If they sign a treaty they'll live up to 
it. While jockeying with you in the con- 
ferences leading up to it, they'll try to 
skin you out of your eye-teeth; they'll 
delay, back and fill, insult you, even de- 
ceive you gracefully, but if they sign 
they'll pay. And, I think that evaluation 
goes for the other major democracies of 
the world. 


Long Time Factors of War 

But factors more deeply rooted than 
“the psychology” of the leaders brought 
this war about. To get at these you'll 
have to study history, as I’ve told you 
in every article I've ever written in 
Scholastic. There’s something more than 
Hitler's mad desire for power and for 
revenge that we shall have to under- 
stand. To get at war aims in 1939 you 
must go back to the peace forced upon 
the Germans, and the Russians, Aus- 
trians, Hungarians, and Italians, for they 
all lost possessions at Versailles. (In Ger- 
many and even in Hungary in 1923 I 
had business men point to the losses of 
territory shown on maps of the Versailles 
peace terms and say to me angrily: “But 
watch us! We'll get it back.”) 

Yes, back to 1919 we must go, but 
even further back than that, to the 
events, movements, and factors of indus- 
trialization and empire building by Bri- 
tain, France, Germany, Russia, The 
Netherlands, Italy, Japan and the Uni- 
ted States. Try especially to see the com- 
peting factors that gave Great Britain, 
France, the United States, and Russia 
their “empires”; how they became the 
countries now known as “The Haves.” 
But Germany and Italy and Japan were 
left as the “Have Nots,” with “no place 
in the sun.” Study the race for arma- 
ments that developed after 1870. Study 
the political alliances that led to the 
First World War.* 

Summing up then: organize your 
study so as to distinguish the factors in 
three stages of history: (1) the imme- 
diate events, personalities and other fac- 
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tors playing on the world scene in the 
past half dozen years, that is, since 
Hitler rose to power in Germany, Mus- 
solini invaded Ethiopia, and Japan took 
Manchuria; (2) the peace terms of the 
Versailles Treaty (1919) and the world 
conditions and trends since that time; 
(3) economic imperialism and power 
politics since the spread of industrial- 
ism in the early 1800's. 


Other Questions For Your Study 

So much, then for the two ceutral 
questions to guide our study. There are 
many supporting ones which at this 
time can only be enumerated. There is 
the problem of propaganda and censor- 
ship which is playing such an important 
part. There is the interesting task to re- 
view what the military experts think will 
be the strategy of the two sides in the 
war; such questions, for example, as: 
Where will Hitler strike next—west or 
southeast, down the Danube? Will he 
violate Belgium again? (The British and 
French think so for they have lined up 
thousands of British troops along the 
Belgian-French frontier!) Will Russia 
let Hitler go southeast? How far? What 
will Turkey do? Will Italy stay neutral? 
What effect will Italy’s action have on 
Turkey’s position? What does Russia 
really want: Bessarabia? The Baltic 
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states? an outlet to the Mediterranean? 
If Hitler wins, is the British Empire 
done? If he wins, what problems does 
that present to the United States of 
America? Can a lasting peace then be 
arranged in our own kind of world? 


*This story has been told quite fully in such books 
as Kenneth M. Gould’s Windows on the World, 
and in my own Changing Governments and 
Changing Cultures; and Changing Countries and 
Changing Peoples; also in my articles in Scholas- 
tic, particularly in these issues: Nov. 28, 1931; 
Jan. 23, 1932; Oct. 8, 1932; May 27, 1933; Nov. 
18, 1933; Dec. 16, 1933; Oct. 20, 1934; Dec. 8, 
1934; Dec. 15, 1934; Dec. 7, 1935; Nov. 14, 
1936; Dec. 5, 1936; Jan. 23, 1937 Dec. 10, 1938. 


But of most immediate interest to all 
of us is the question: Can America stay 
out? To that question we shall turn in 
my next article. 


What to Read to Study the War 


Current Publications 


1. In addition to Scholastic, we suggest 
that you keep in touch with such current 
sources as these: . 

1. Headline Books: a series of some thirty 
pamphlets, 25 cents each. Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 40th St., N. Y. City. 
See especially now: Dictatorship: Billions for 
Defense; Bricks Without Mortar; Battles 
Without Bullets; War Tomorrow: Will We 
Keep Out? America Contradicts Herself; Hu- 
man Dynamite: The Story of Europe’s Min- 
orities; For best single comprehensive state- 
ment read: Shadow Over Europe: The Chal- 
lenge of Nazi Germany. 

2. World Affairs Pamphlets: Evrope in Cri- 
sis; America Looks Abroad; Defending Amer- 
ica; The Hull Trade Program and the Amer- 
ican System. (Also Foreign Policy Assoc.) 

3. Public Affairs Pamphlets: Youth in the 
World of Today. (Twenty-odd titles); Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. 
Y. Cesy. 

4, Foreign Policy Reports: (25 cents each; 
bi-monthly, $5.00 per year. Foreign Policy 
Association. ) 

5. International Conciliation Pamphlets, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
405 West 117th St., New York City. 

6. Building America: picture-text maga- 
zine; see especially War and Peace (30 cents) 
E. M. Hale & Co., 5193 Plankinton Arcade, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

7. Scientific analyses and interpretation: 
Background of War series in Fortune, March- 
August, 1937. Since published as book, 
Knopf. 

8. Calling America; (Feb. 1939, Issue of 
Survey Graphic; 50 cents; 112 East 19th St., 
N. Y. City. 

9. Current magazines: especially Time, 
Events, Current History, the Sunday edition 
of The New York Times, New Republic, 
Nation, Survey Graphic. 

10. Radio: daily news and interpretative 
broadcasts over Mutual, National and Colum- 
bia networks; especially such commentators 
as Swing, Kaltenborn, Fulton Lewis Jr., John 
Gunther. 


A Few Books 


1. Briffault, Robert: Decline and Fall of 
the British Empire (Simon and Schuster ) 

2. Chase, Stuart: The New Western Front 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

3. Fortune’s Editors: Background of War 
(Knopf). 

4. Gould, K. M., Windows on the World 
(Stackpole). 

5. Grattan, C. H., Preface to Chaos: War 
in the Making (Dodge). 

6. Millis, Walter: The Road to War 
(Houghton-Mifflin). 

7. Mumford, Lewis; Men Must Act (Har- 
court Brace). 

8. Raushenbush, S. and J.: War Madness. 
National Home Library Foundation, Wash., 
D.C. (25 cents). 

9. Rugg: Changing Government and 
Changing Cultures. (Ginn and Co.) 

10. Seldes, George: Iron, Blood, and Profits 
(Harpers). 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 








The trial of Peter Zenger. Zenger’s vindication was one of the first great 
victories for a free press in North America. (Schol., April 3, 1937.) 
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America has nearly 2,000 daily newspa- 
pers. The pieture above shows a few of 
them. Below, the men who make them at 
work in the city room of a big daily. 
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HE American press has long been 

the freest press in the world. It is 
so today, insofar as any interference 
from the federal or state governments is 
concerned. Every shade of opinion is 
expressed somewhere in the newspapers 
of the United States. Most of us agree 
that in a democracy this should, and 
must be so. 

Throughout the history of modern 
printing, free news and a people's gov- 
ernment have gone hand in hand. Ty- 
rants have never permitted either, for 
the people cannot govern if the people 
do not know. By the same token those 
who do not know can be the more easily 
governed. 

When the first newspapers appeared 
in England, it was the crown’s privilege 
to give or withhold information, and all 
printing was censored. This remained 
true until 1693, when actual censorship 
was abolished, but the British press was 
not yet free. 


Ewing Galloway 
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The Alton riot, when the press “ Elijah Love- 
joy was destroyed. (Schol., Oct. 2, 1939. p. 21-E) 


Zenger a Landmark 

The first American newspaper, called 
Public Occurrences, printed in Boston, 
was suppressed and the printer jai ‘led 
in 1690. Royal censorship was main- 
tained until the first test of press free- 
dom came with the famous trial of 
Peter Zenger of New York in 1733. 
Zenger, in his Journal, presumed to 
criticize the governor and was clapped 
into prison where he languished two 
years before he was tried. Then his 
friends induced Andrew Hamilton of 
Philadelphia to defend him. Contrary 
to the judge’s instructions, the jury ac- 
quitted Zenger. 

This case had good effects not only 
in America but in England, where the 
“seditious libel” law, which held that 
any statement unfavorable to public 
men was punishable, was soon relaxed. 


Government and the Press 

American editors used their freedom 
to the full during the years of strug- 
gle between England and her colonies. 
The press and such pamphlets as 
Thomas Paine’s had a strong effect upon 
the minds of citizens and helped them 
to decide for independence. Conse- 
quently, Americans insisted that it be 
included in the Bill of Rights, and the 
First Amendment states that “Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom of the press . . .” State con- 
stitutions give a similar guarantee. This 
was the first time in history that any 
government gave journalists the green 
light to criticize it, or its officials. Since 
that day, with the exception of some 
suppressions during war-times, the gov- 
ernment has kept its pledge. 

But is our press entirely free from 
interference from other sources than the 
government? It does not seem so. George 
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Democracy depends on an informed public opinion, 
which requires that the press shall be free from cen- 
sorship by either government or special interests. 














Burck, Chicago Times 


“Q, K.—Let ’er Roll.” A cartoon list of 
the highest aspirations of the press. 


Seldes in his book, Freedom of the 
Press, cites four major sources of in- 
fluence—financial, political, social, and 
advertising. Seldes supports his state- 


ments by ample evidence, some from . 


Congressional investigations. He shows 
how editors have been influenced to 
conduct “educational” campaigns for 
utility companies, railroads, coal pro- 
ducers, anti-labor groups, and other 
“big interests.” He shows also how cer- 
tain newspaper owner-publishers with 
heavy investments in other industries 
have been inevitably biased toward 
their outside interests. Less wealthy 
owners cannot help feeling the influence 
of their advertisers, since advertising 
pays 75 percent of the American news- 
papers’ total income. 


Big Business Journalism 

William Allen White, public-spirited 
Kansas newsman, says that when jour- 
nalism ceased to be a noble calling and 
became an 8 percent investment, the 
effect on publishing was bad. Writing 
in the Chicago Times, he says: 

“The most serious danger . . . to the free- 
dom of the press is the obvious anxiety of 
tich publishers about the freedom of the press 
... It is fairly safe to say that a newspaper 
which is eternally agonizing about the free- 
dom of the press is a newspaper which is 
endangering the freedom of the press by 
abusing that freedom. . .. In the last 50 
years the cost of printing machinery has risen 
so that a publisher has to be a big business 
man with real standing at the town or city 
bank. . . . His friends unconsciously color 
his opinions. . . . The American press is af- 
flicted with the country club mind. ... The 
net of it is that thousands of his readers get 
a notion that the freedom of the press is 
merely a political gadget to allow rich pub- 
lishers to make money by coloring the news 
against the poor folk!” 


If news at home is influenced by vari- 


Courtesy, America’s Town Meeting of the Air 


Frank E. Ganneft, chain publisher, left, and Secretary of the Interior Harold I. 
Ickes, right, during their famous debate on the question. “Have We a Free Press? 





ous interests, how much more is foreign 
news from totalitarian states? This was 
true during peace time, and it is doubly 
true now. There is no uncensored news 
from abroad today, as the papers plainly 
state. 


What Does the Public Want? 

Profesor Lumley in The Propaganda 
Menace defines propaganda as informa- 
tion veiled “as to (1) its origin or 
sources, (2) the interests involved, (3) 
the methods employed,(4) the content 
spread and (5) the results . . . to the 
victim.” His remedy is “learning to think 
straight.” William Allen White knows 
no cure for the influencing of the press. 
George Seldes suggests that newspaper 
employees be given more voice in their 
papers’ policies. Newspapermen them- 
selves lay much of the blame on the 
public. They say the public gets the 
kind of press it deserves, and that public 
opinion is strong enough to get the truth 
if it really wants it. 
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“War Correspondent—New Style.” This 
cartoon mourns the passing of the ven- 
turesome, independent reporter. Below: 
President Roosevelt meets the press. 
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Getting Your Money’s Worth 


A Monthly Department of Consumer 
Education for High School Students 


By Ruth Brindze 


O you know how to spend money? 
D Stop, look and consider before 

you answer. There's a catch to 
the question. Look at your suit, your 
shoes, your pen, look at your notebook, 
the wrapper on the bar of candy you 
are munching. Look at one, or all of 
these things, and consider whether you 
know how to get your money’s worth. 

Printed in small type on the candy 
wrapper are a few numbers, and per- 
haps a word or two telling you how 
much candy you have bought with your 
nickel or dime. Have you ever noticed 
them? Have you ever compared the 
weights of the bars manufactured by 
competitive companies? 

Now consider the fountain pen 
clipped in your pocket. Maybe it is 
your fault, but more likely it is the pen’s 
that your themes are punctuated with 
blots, and your fingers almost always 
decorated with ink. If the pen had been 
well made, it would not leak and blot. 
If you had known what to look for when 
buying a pen, you never would have 
spent your money for it. 

How to spend money intelligently is 
one of life's great problems. Some 
people say that buying is an art, but a 
more accurate description is to call it a 
science. You have to know what you 
want and need. You have to be able 
to recognize quality signs. 

In the days of the handicraft sys- 
tem, buying was easy. Comparatively 
few products were purchased; the home 
was the great producing center. As a 
result everyone was trained to recog- 
nize honest materials and skilled crafts- 
manship. 

As the economic system changed, the 
problems of buying increased. Produc- 
tion gradually became more compli- 
cated; wants gradually expanded. And 
in the last twenty-five years this process 
has developed tremendously. Today a 
man who earns his living in an auto- 
mobile factory does not necessarily 
know much about the mechanics of the 
car as a whole. His job may be limited 
to the placing of a single screw. 

So we have come to say that this is 





This is the introductory bow of a new 
Scholastic department, “Getting Your 
Money’s Worth,” designed to assist 
young people to become intelligent con- 
sumers and buyers of goods and services 
of all kinds. Miss Ruth Brindze, who 
will conduct it, is a well-known authority 
on consumer problems, the author of 
Johnny, Get Your Money’s Worth, (Van- 
guard Press), and other books, 
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an age of “specialization.” Almost 
everyone is a producer as well as a con- 
sumer. But our part in production is 
usually confined to a very limited field, 
while as consumers we must know a 
great deal about many fields. 

There have always been honest mer- 
chants who give full value in the things 
they sell, as well as unscrupuluous mer- 
chants who profit by their customers’ 
ignorance. The slogan “Caveat Emp- 
tor’—“Let the buyer beware”—was 
coined a long time ago. But in recent 
years, the development of new ma- 
terials and processes and the tremendous 
increase in the number and variety of 
goods bought by the average person, 
have made it increasingly important, 
not only for the buyer to beware, but 


also to know a great deal about the 


quality and manufacture of goods. 

This does not mean that you need go 
through life expecting to be cheated on 
every purchase. You will find many 
manufacturers and dealers who take 
pride in their reputation for integrity 
and fair dealing. But on the fringes of 
business there are manufacturers who, 
in order to sell their products for a penny 
or two less than their competitors, may 
skimp here, cut corners a little too short 
there. To get your money’s worth, you 
have to be able to recognize such jerry- 
built articles. 

As long ago as 1901, the United 
States Government acknowledged the 
need for scientific buying of its own 
supplies and established the National 
Bureau of Standards for testing and rat- 
ing products. Within the last decade, 


privately operated organizations, mod- 
elled on the government's bureau, have 
been establishedto~provide individual 
consumers ‘with information based on 
laboratory testing. Such \bureaus in- 
form their. members whether Black’s 
products arébetter than White’s, and 
whetherRed’s are a better buy than 
Blue’s. Unfortunately, it is a practical 
impossibility for a private organization 
continually to check and recheck all 
consumer goods. The reports of labora- 
tory tests-arerof trémendous value, but 
to get the maxirffim advantage from 
them; and to be-able to fill in where the 
reports leave off, you must have funda- 
mental information about the way many 
articles are made, and the signs by 
which you can distinguish between 
good and poor ones. 

This.is the kind of material which we 
shall try to give you in this new depart- 
ment. It will supply leads, suggestions, 
and information about the things you 
buy. 

Every one’s first experience in the 
world of business is as a consumer, 
Long before you get a job and receive 
pay for it, you help to keep the wheels 
of business turning by buying. Every- 
time you go to the store, to exchange 
your spending money for something 
that you need or desire, everytime you 
are sent to buy something for the 
family, you are undertaking a business 
transaction which you handle well or 
badly, according to your buying skill. 

Fundamental changes in selling and 
advertising practices are made only 
when enough customers demand them. 
Businessmen are highly conscious of 
these problems today, and are begin- 
ning to supply some of the information 
needed for intelligent buying because 
people are asking for it. You, as a mem- 
ber of a new generation of consumers, 
have an important part to play in im- 
proving the practices of the market 
place. Both for selfish reasons, and for 
the common good, it will pay to leam 
the rules of buying, and to apply them. 





What’s the Right Answer? 


Must every good fountain pen have 
a gold nib? 

Is there any difference between 
cocoa and chocolate? 

Does the weight of an overcoat tell 
you how warm it will be? 

Does “non-shrink” mean it won't? 

Is rag paper made of rags? 

Is any one brand of aspirin better 
than another? 

Answers to these and other ques- 
tions will appear in future issues. 
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S I came across this country, 
yesterday and the day before 
that, and the day before that, 

the incredible wonder, the perennial 
miracle of the country came home to 
me again freshly, newly, as it repeat- 
edly does. Suddenly one opens one’s 
eyes and sees it, and is again, as one 
has been always, amazed and aston- 
ished. I thought of a great line from 
the most representative of all Amer- 
ican poets, Walt Whitman, who 
wrote a hundred years ahead of his 
time, seeing with prophetic vision 
the America that has been, and was, 
and is, and would be. 

In the preface to the 1855 edition 
of Leaves of Grass, which is one of 
the greatest essays ever written in 
this country, on the poet’s relation to 
America, he said: “The largeness of 
Nature and of this nation were mon- 
strous without a corresponding large- 
ness and generosity of the spirit of 
the citizen.” And without a breed of 
men full-sized, capable of universal 
sympathy, full of pride and affection 
and generosity, this country would 
indeed be monstrous. Here it lies in 
the center of the world, looking out 
on the two great oceans, looking out 
on the east to the old world, the 
cradle of white western civilization, 
looking out here on the west to a still 
older world, of still older races, out 
of which have come all the great re- 
ligions and the deepest of human 
wisdoms. Its very position makes it 
sensitive and perceptive to whatever 
happens anywhere in the world. Its 
composition makes it sensitive and 
susceptible. Its geography makes it 
sensitive and susceptible. Here live 
no race, but a race of races—a new 
kind of man bred out of many old 
kinds of men—in a climate more 
fierce, more radioactive, less temper- 
ate than that of Europe—in a climate 
that encompasses all climates. Here 
is no nation, but a nation of nations, 
a continent enclosing many different 
kinds of cultures and slowly making 
them into one culture. 

When I think of America, I see it 
in a series of pictures—of moving p‘c- 
tures. I see the tight white and green 
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AMERICA 


A Leading Woman Journalist Pays Tribute to the 
Beauty, Variety, Vastness, and People of Our Country 


By Dorothy Thompson 





DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Dorothy Thompson, whose syndicated 
newspaper column and radio voice are 
known to millions throughout the coun- 
try, is one of the outstanding political 
commentators of the United States. 
Some of her readers and listeners dis- 
agree with her, but they go on reading 
and listening, knowing that in her they 
have a courageous and passionate cham- 
pion of the cause of freedom. “The 
combination of reason with emotion, of 
memory with imagination, of justice with 
enthusiasm, of effectiveness with horse 
sense,” says Ralph Pulitzer, “give its 
brilliant effectiveness to her writing and 
makes her the power which she is today.” 

Dorothy Thompson (who is Mrs. Sin- 
clair Lewis in private life) was born in 
Lancaster, New York (1894). After 
graduating from Syracuse University she 
tried social work and advertising writing 
before she got what she wanted—a job 
as foreign correspondent. During the 
next eight years “she swept through 
Europe like an amiable blue-eyed tor- 
nado,” says John Gunther, interviewing 
celebrities, keeping those blue eyes open, 
and gathering the knowledge which has 
made her an authority on foreign affairs 
today. Her newest book, Let The Record 
Speak (Houghton Mifflin), which is 
made up chiefly of her columns written 
for the New York Herald Tribune since 
1936, leaped to the best-seller list upon 
its publication early in September. The 
main part of the book is her analysis of 
what has happened and why it has hap- 
pened and its meaning to democratic 
nations. The portion of the book we re- 
print here is the first half of an address 
Dorothy Thompson gave in April of this 
year before the Modern Forum in Los 
Angeles. 


farms of Vermont; the -quick lush 
summers knee-deep in fern and field 
flowers; the narrow faces and the 
ironic grins of the Vermonters; the 
love of thrift and the strange inhibit- 
ed hospitality of the people; the deep 
quiet lakes, the hills that are never 
too high for cattle to graze on them, 
the long, long bitter winters; small 
friendly communities where free, in- 
dependent farmers still help build 
each other’s barns and cut each 
other’s wood; where the hired man 
calls the farmer by his first name; 
where the women from the farms and 
villages will come to cook for you, 
“to help out,” but where you never 
can find anyone with the spirit or at- 
titude of a servant. 


I think of the incredible city of ° 
Manhattan—sometimes I think it too 
incredible to last—where the _ lan- 
guages of a dozen nations are heard 
on the streets; where there are more 
Italians than in any Italian city ex- 
cept Rome; more Jews than there are 
in Jerusalem or in any other town on 
earth; where there are more Irish 
than there are in Dublin; a city which 
has—shall I call him “the late” Jimmie 
Hines?—and, also, Robert Moses. 

I think of the temperate and civil- 
ized—and uncivilized Carolinas; of 
Annapolis, the most beautiful eight- 
eenth-century town in the whole 
English-speaking world; of the long 
quays of Savannah and the opulent 
laziness of the South, and the queer 
intellectual vigor that has always 
come up in the South whenever peo- 
ple thought that it was dead—from 
the South that has repeatedly given 
us our greatest statesmen. 

I think of the great Southwest with 
a climate in which it is almost impos- 
sible to die. Texas, where you could 
settle a whole nation—yes, even now, 
when they say our frontiers are ex- 
hausted. And here, California, the 
earth’s Eldorado,bigger than all of 
Italy, with a population only one- 
seventh that of Italy; great glittery 
beaches out of which rise the towers 
of oil wells. The finest fruits on earth. 
The most enchanting American city: 
San Francisco, 
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This country is only five genera- 
tions old. In the days of our great- 
great-great-grandfathers it was still 
a howling wilderness, still unex- 
plored. Today it is the most power- 
ful single nation on the face of the 
earth. 

This country has seven million 
farms valued at thirty-three billion 
dollars. It produces three and a half 
times as much corn as any other na- 
tion in the world. It produces more 
wheat than any other nation on earth 
except Soviet Russia. In the great 
industrial towns of the East and the 
Middle West—in twenty-six counties 
of this vast nation—it produces al- 
most as much steel and four times as 
many automobiles as all the rest of 
the world combined. 

It is so enormous and so powerful 
that gigantic public works are lost in 
it, they are done casually without any 
ballyhoo. We have the greatest roads 
ever built since the Romans, and they 
were built without Fascism and with- 
out forced labor. In our lifetimes 
we have undertaken one of the great- 
est reclamation jobs ever done in the 
history of mankind. We have taken 
the Columbia and the Colorado 
rivers and bent them, diverted them, 
stopped them, and pushed them 
around to create a whole new pro- 
vince in which men can settle and 
live, to create a lake so vast that it is 
an internal sea—and most people in 
the United States don’t even know it. 

Always this country has had poets 
—and epic poets—moved by the gran- 
deur of the country itself, its history, 
its possibilities, its titanism. Longfel- 
low, who celebrated the trek of the 
Acadians; the philosopher-poet Em- 
erson, seeking to find this country’s 
over-soul; the anonymous ballad- 
makers of the ranges and the moun- 
tains; Vachel Lindsay trying to catch 
this country’s broad rhythms; the 
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great poets of the contemporary day: 
your own Robinson Jeffers who finds 
in Monterey the somber grandeur 
that the Greeks knew; the Benet 
brothers continuing the great epic; 
Archibald MacLeish finding the fron- 
tiers of poetical stuff not exhausted 
by modern technology and industry, 
and creating new rhythms to corre- 
spond to new rhythms of work and 


Ewing Galloway 


life; and the titan of all of them, Walt 
Whitman, who wrote: 

“The United States themselves are 
essentially the greatest poem. In the 
history of the earth hitherto the largest 
and most stirring appear tame and order- 
ly to their ampler largeness and stir. 
Here as iast is something in the doings 
of man that corresponds to the broad- 
cast doings of the day and night. Here 
is not merely a nation, but a teeming na- 
tion of nations. Here is action untied 
from strings, necessarily blind to particu- 
lars and details, magnificently moving 
in vast masses. Here is the hospitality 
which forever indicates heroes . . .” 

Here is the imagination which 
could conceive Wilson’s dream of a 
world-state. Is it so fantastic? Is it 
more fantastic than what this country 
is? Here is the imagination which 
could conceive a frontier on another 
nation, three thousand miles long 
and at all places vulnerable, and 
without a single fort. You think that 
is not something to have accom- 
plished in history? Maybe it is the 
greatest thing that we have accom- 
plished in history: the idea that two 
continental nations could live in per- 
manent friendship. 

This country itself is the synthesis 
of many cultures. Its founders were 
Anglo-Saxons—one of the most re- 
markable groups of men that history 
ever produced at the right moment. 
It is still incomprehensible to me 
how, at one critical moment in his- 
tory, it should happen that in a 
sparsely populated, remote coleny, 


there should be men of the genius, 
of the stature, the vision, and the 
world culture of Washington, and 
Jefferson, and Hamilton, and Madi- 
son, and* Benjamin Franklin, and 
John Jay, and the two Adamses. 
These men were Anglo-Saxons, but 
the inspiration for the constitution of 
the new world did not come only 
from English traditions. 

On the contrary, when in 1910 the 
Union of South Africa was formed, 
the British framers of that constitu- 
tion copied ours and nothing speci- 
fically British. For ours remains the 
first great federal government in his- 
tory. And the men who designed 
this government, which has lasted 
through a terrific civil war without 
the necessity of fundamental change, 
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Caterpiller Tractor Co. 
drew their ideas from two thousand 
years of history. They were indebted 
to Aristotle, and to the Frenchman 
Montesquieu. And I am absolutely 
convinced that the future organiza- 
tion of the world will draw its great- 
est inspiration from this constitution 
which demonstrates that there can be 
diversity and still unity, that there 
can be authority and still no concen- 
tration of naked power. 

But these Anglo-Saxons who 
framed the Constitution did not make 
America. They broke loose from 
their old ties; they broke loose, I 
might even say, from their own race, 
in order to make a new world and a 
new race. And they did not build 
this nation. This nation was built 
by Germans, Swedes, Russians, Ne- 
groes, and Bohunks—men from the 
Danubian Basin—by Wops, by An- 
glo-Saxons, and by Jews. It was built 
by people who came here with a 
dream. For five generations people 
have been coming here with a dream. 
Sometimes the dream was grandiose. 
The men who built New England 
came here with a dream of religious 
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freedom. They came here as refu- 
gees, persecuted because they would 
not bend their consciences. Acadians 
trekked to Louisiana also to find a 
world in which they could be them- 
selves. And some came here hoping 
to find gold in the streets. And some 
came because they were herded up 
in Hungarian and Slavic villages and 
brought over here like cattle under 
false pretentions, full of false hopes. 
But in all of their minds there was 
something common. For all of them 
there was a magnet. And the magnet 
was that they thought that here, in 
their own way, they could stand up, 
and look their neighbors in the face, 
and call themselves men, and not 
slaves. 

And in five generations we have 
produced on this continent a race. 
You think there’s not an American 
race? It’sfunny. Here we are made 
up of every stock in the world, and 
yet you can tell an American if you 
see him on the streets in Berlin, or 
Vienna, or Paris. What is an Amer- 
ican? A typical American? I don’t 
mean the people who live in the more 
fashionable suburbs and have their 
pedigrees framed on the wall to show 
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they go back to one of the Norman 
conquerors. (If everybody who 
claims Norman conqueror ancestry 
really has one, William’s army was 
the largest in history.) An American 
is a fellow whose grandfather was a 
German forty-eighter who settled in 
Wisconsin and married a Swede, 
whose mother’s father married an 
Englishwoman, whose son met a girl 
at college, whose mother was an 
Austrian and whose father was a 
Hungarian Jew and their son in the 
twentieth century right now is six 
feet tall—we are perhaps the tallest 
race on earth—goes to a state college, 
plays football, can’t speak a word of 
any language except American, 
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Now, what I am saying is this: we 
have got as far as we have, not only 
because we have a continent rich in 
resources—there are other continents 
rich in resources—we have got as far 
as we have because we produced a 
certain kind of human being and a 
certain type of mind. That human 
being is, first of all, a fellow with his 
eye on the future and not on the past. 
He is skeptical, and yet he has eternal 
faith. He constantly tries to think 
why something doesn’t work as well 
as it should and how you can make 
it better. He is the kind of human 
being who likes to go off on his own 
and start something. If anyone wants 
to come with him, that’s all right, too. 
He’s a born democrat—and demo- 
crats are born, not made. He hates 
a stuffed shirt and he doesn’t like to 
be high-hatted. He is suspicious of 
anybody who pretends to be better 
than he is. Nobody except the Scots 
and the Jews has such a passion for 
education as has the American. 

I say all this because I hope that 
we are going to keep this kind of 
race alive. This race has emerged 
out of the concept of equality. Now 
don’t misunderstand this word 
“equality.” Equality does not mean 
that everybody is as good as every- 
body else. The youngster deformed 
by Nature is not the equal of that 
little boy over there with straight 
legs, a well-shaped head,. sound 
teeth, and clear eyes. Maybe the 
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child deformed by Nature, though, 
has something that that youngster 
hasn't, and the American attitude is 
to see whether maybe that isn’t true. 
But the American concept of equality 
is that every person has a right to a 
break. Every human being shall be 
judged by what he is and does, and 
not by any purely arbitrary rule. As 
a matter of fact, the American con- 


cept is a profoundly religious one. It 
is based on the belief in the sanctity 
of the human personality, on the im- 
mense value of every individual, and 
the right of every individual to make 
out of himself the very best human 
being that he can. 

The attitude of Americans toward 
themselves and toward all other hu- 
man beings, the fact that we are a 
race of races, and a nation of nations, 
the fact of our outlook upon two 
oceans—and the miracle of the crea- 
tion of this country, out of stock that 
for such a large part represents the 
frustrations of European dreams and 
the rejection of human material—all 
these combine to make us a messianic 
people, with a feeling of mission not 
only for ourselves but for the world. 
This has been true from our very be- 
ginnings. Our whole political liter- 
ature, which is one of the greatest 
possessed by any nation, reiterates 
the conception that the values that 
we cherish are of universal validity. 
The inscription on the Plymouth 
Rock Monument is addressed, not 
merely to Americans, but to all the 
world. Since I prepared this speech 
on the train, I am having to quote 
from memory and I may twist a word 
or two, but surely not the sense. 

“This spot marks the final resting- 
place of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower. 
In weariness and hunger and in cold, 
fighting the wilderness and burying their 
dead in common graves that the Indians 
should not know how many had per- 
ished, they here laid the foundations of 
a state in which all men for countless 
ages should have liberty to worship God 
in their own way. All ye who pass by 
and see this stone remember, and dedi- 
cate yourselves anew to the resolution 
that you will not rc -t until this lofty ideal 
shall have been realized throughout the 
earth.” 

Reprinted from Let the Record Speak, by Dor- 


othy Thompson (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
publishers) by special permission of the author. 
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EFORE new contributions to the 
B Round Table begin to claim all 
my attention, you and I may 
both profit by reading a few poems by 
students who won prizes or honorable 
mention in Scholastic Awards last 
spring. Some of these you will find 
printed in Saplings; others are receiving 
their first recognition in print here. Re- 
reading them, I reflect again that keen 
observation and feeling find poetry in 
the commonplace things about us. 
Perhaps you will like to answer the 
indictment in “Civilization.” Is there 
poetry in the thrill of controlling power 
and enjoying speed? Or has the writer's 
companion in the car lost more than he 
has gained? 


Civilization 
Humming over snake-black miles of road, 
Intent upon the monster in your hands, 
You did not see the big, sweet-smelling load 
Swing round to where the waiting farmer 
stands. 


Patient, sure, and wise from years of toil, 
His body strong with sturdy strength of 
trees, 
Rough hands that know the fight of earth and 
soil— 
Earth’s poetry takes shape in such as these. 


And later yet, I saw one splendid pine 
Etched like a Chinese print against the sky. 
You pressed the throttle, “Watch me‘ pass 
this line,” 
Unheeding, passed a thousand beauties by. 
Jacqueline Morand, 16 
Concord (N. H.) High School 
Miss Helen Brown, Teacher 


The two following poems, though 
not unusual in theme, are expressed in 
clear and imaginative pictures. Line 8 
of “The Aging Heart” is irregular in 
rhythm, perhaps intentionally, but, I 
think, unfortunately. *° 


Portrait of Selfishness 


She knows a hurt no poultice may assuage, 
And dwells in the last, the lonely, perfect hell. 
She was the lone performer on her stage .. 
Now she is all her audience as well. 

Bill Noble, 17 

North Central High School 

Spokane, Washington 

Miss Christine McRae, Teacher 


The Aging Heart 


It is the hour; deep shadows lie 

Empurpled at the fringes of the sky, 

And all the leaves of day creep out of sight 
Into the one dark shape of tree, 
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And now the night 

Comes silently. 

So I would have death come upon the heart, 

Unaware of declining from high noon, 

As one at dusk may search the sky, and start, 

And say: “Oh ... is it dark so soon?” 
Bill Noble 


Robert Burns Begg, Jr., like his illus- 
trious relative, sees si gnificance in every- 
day experiences and paints his pictures 
with vigor and brevity. 


Swift Magic 


Barren sand, a heat-waved road of tar, 

And lines of creosoted poles. 

The red sun set and slowly burned 

The stunted pines to coals, 

When suddenly some eastern magi threw 

A pheasant cock across our view. 

The suffocating sameness of the plain 

Was gone, and his sharp stain 

Was like a prism in the road. 

A proud, bright, mediaeval prince, he strode; 

Completely master of the hour, 

The desert’s lone and dazzling flower. 
Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 17 
Powers Institute 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Miss Esther C. Olson, Teacher 


The compact and amusing comments 
that follow come from a writer whose 
work is already gaining recognition in 
adult publications. They illustrate well 
the effectiveness of presenting obser- 
vations on life in brief and figurative 
language. 


Exhibit 


There they lie 

Upon their sides 

In rigorous attention, 

Little dogs 

Called Human Hearts, 

A trainer—called Convention, 
Marjorie Lederer, 17 
Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Miss Catherine H. Jones, Teacher 


Siren 


Take the scarlet 
From your lips, 
Where it’s smeared 
So madly ... 
Use your lipstick 
On your heart . . « 
It needs the color 
Badly. 
Marjorie Ledereg 


Observation 


The kitten’s lids 
Are closing— 
As on the hearth he lies 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


—_——————————  ——__—————— 


The hungry cat 

That stalks the street 

Has far the brighter eyes . » 
Marjorie Lederer 


Jean Connie Keegstra’s poems always 
reveal sensitive insight and original 
thinking. “Tribute” has an especially 
effective concluding line. 


Tribute 


You are the wind in the grasses 

That gives them beauty. 

If all the birds flew north in a band, 

And all the stars smothered themselves in 
clouds 

In a moment, 

I would not fear with you close. 


But if you make the trip before I. 
If you gather your love and take it away, 
I shall stand alone. 


Did you ever see a pillar standing alone? 
Jean Connie Keegstra, 16 
Grand Rapids ( Mich.) Christian 
High School 
Miss Helen M. Zandstra, Teaches 


A Plan 


A plan is like a spider's web, 
An intricate pattern of organized beauty 
When unbroken, 
But a shapeless mass of cluttered confusion 
When a thread is snapped. 

Jean Connie Keegstra 


Accurate observation and skill in us- 
ing many devices to create atmosphere 
make “Winter Woods” a poem worthy 
of study. 


Winter Woods 


A calm and quiet peace pervades 
The winter woods. The crimson shades 
Of autumn fires are banked with snow 
As we perceive no afterglow 
Of summer's life, save where the tracks 
Of woodland folk criss-cross, swing back 
Across the trail and lightly trace 
A tangled web of time and place. 
The woods now still as huddled sheep, 
The brook that lies in charmed sleep, 
Both hide beneath the deepening snow 
And wait to hear our footsteps go. 
Norma Page, 17 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 
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Note-Taking: 
Sharpen the Tools of Your Trade 
By Agnes N. Bass 


OTE-TAKING is a technique 

N required by students in 

every field of work and by 

every person who needs to keep a 

record of something read or listened 

to. Can we improve this technique 

by giving some thought to it? Let us 
try. 

Here you are, pencil or pen in 
hand, seated before a lecturer. He 
may be talking to you without notes, 
adapting his speech to what he con- 
siders your needs and responses, he 
may have a few pencilled words on 
a slip of paper which he consults 
from time to time, or he may read 
his whole lecture. In any case he 
has planned to present some subject 
to you and has given thought to the 
order in which his points will be un- 
folded. It is your task now to follow 
him and reproduce in writing the 
sequence of these thoughts. 

It is not entirely easy to listen to 
a speaker. You are distracted per- 
haps by his mannerisms or his per- 
sonality. You may become interested 
by some one thing he says, start 
thinking about it and lose the speak- 
ers train of thought completely. It 
is a good plan to check in your notes 
an idea that you question or-admire 
so that you can return to it later. 

In general, your notes of a lecture 
should be in outline form, that is to 
say, with important points on a paral- 
lel with one another, and sub-topics 
under each point. Listen for the 
speaker’s own division of his subject- 


matter when he says “first,” “second,” 


“my last point,” etc.; watch for his 
topic sentences, for his illustrations, 
for his refutations of what other peo- 
ple have said, and for his conclu- 
sions. You may write in sentences, 
phrases or words, sometimes all 
three, depending upon the speaker's 
speed and your own speed both in 
following him and in writing. The 
important thing is that your notes 
should clearly reflect the points and 
the emphasis of the lecturer—clearly 
enough so that you can lend them to 
a friend who was absent that day, 
clearly enough so that when it comes 
to reviewing you can from your own 
notes recall the whole lecture. 
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It is possible with practice to learn 
to take notes that will not require re- 
writing. You will want to look over 
your notes, of course, make illegible 
words legible while you still remem- 
ber them, and perhaps number the 
headings and sub-headings. Some- 
times you may be asked to make a 
summary of the lecture in a few sen- 
tences, and that exercise is a real test 
of whether you have noted the speak- 
ers important statements. If you are 
a poor note-taker, I advise you to take 
notes on a few radio speeches. 

So much for notes in listening. One 
takes notes on reading for various 
purposes. Some people find that note- 
taking in difficult books helps them 
to read more thoughtfully and re- 
member more accurately. For the 
writing of any article or paper that 
requires “looking up,” note-taking is 
indispensable. 

Suppose you want to write the life 
of some one whose works you are 
studying—Emerson, let us say. Know- 
ing perhaps almost nothing about 
him, you turn first to any encyclo- 
pedia for a simple account of the 
facts of his life. You take large sheets 
of paper and give each one a heading 
such as Early Days, Education, Peo- 
ple Who Influenced Him, etc., or you 
use quite small pad paper, heading 
each page carefully with its subject 
and using just one page for each note, 


College students have discovered 
that the use of small sheets of paper 
makes it possible to sort and shuflle 
all their notes later, and is a less 
crowded way of taking notes. 

Now you go on to the use of more 
detailed sources of information in re- 
gard to Emerson's life such_as the 
Dictionary of American Biography, 
chapters in some books, perhaps 
whole books about him, continuing to 
take facts from each in the form of 
notes under headings. You will need 
to keep a careful listing of every book 
that you have used—title, author, 
publisher and date, so that you can 
compile a proper bibliography to go 
with your article. When you have 
read all that time and opportunity 
affordyyou will want to number or re- 
on your notes before fusing 
them into your own account of Emer- 
son’s life. 

It is often difficult to write in “one’s 
own words” after reading so many 
of the words of others. The best plan 
is to try to take notes in a different 
vocabulary from the one you have 
been reading, and to let a few days 
elapse before writing up your notes 
in order that you may get over the 
contagion of another person’s style. 

It may be, however, that you want 
to study or write only about some 
one period in history or biography, 
let us say Emerson's student days. 
In that case you will try to get a 
“background” for this period by read- 
ing up on his life before and after 
that time, without perhaps taking 
notes. Then you concentrate on your 
one phase of his life, taking notes, 
and learning the very important trick 
of skimming and skipping through 
many pages in your search for ma- 
terial that is relevant only to the mat- 
ter in hand. 

This is in general the method used 
in research on any topic, whether it 
is the history of the use of rubber or 
a study of the earliest sonnets. As 
you grow from a student into a 
scholar, you take notes on “source 
material” as well as on books. You 
may search out, as an historian or 
economist, letters, old diaries, con- 
temporary documents of all kinds— 
and instead of simply writing up ac- 
counts of your reading, you may 
come to interesting and original con- 
clusions as a result of your research. 
For these conclusions you will need 
notes, too—notes on your reading and 
notes on the thoughts that arise from 
reading, 
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Adventures in Reading 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 


By May Lamberton Becker 


.' X 7 HENEVER I publish a fairly 
long and comprehensive list 
of titles of books of all kinds, 
I always get letters from prospective 
purchasers asking about the books in 
which they are particularly interested. 
Many of these calls come, from high 
school librarians, and at least eighty per 
cent of them ask about two kinds of 
books. The first is “vocational stories” 
of some kind. The second is biography, 
especially of a “career” interest. I don’t 
say that this is as important as a Gallup 
Poll in finding out the subjects in which 
high school readers take special inter- 
est, but I think it is significant. There- 
fore I shall devote this first review of 
the winter’s new books to vocational 
stories and next month’s list to bi- 
ography. 

It is easy to see why the vocational 
story should be so much in demand by 
high school readers. At your age you're 
through with kid books; more thor- 
oughly through than you will be when 
you are middle-aged and can read The 
Wind in the Willows all over again and 
find more in it than you did at first. 
But just now you're looking forward, 
into a future coming swiftly nearer. You 
want your present to contribute to that 
future. Perhaps you know what you 


want to do when you leave school. In | 


that case you'll be interested in books 
about that way of earning a living, and 
will care less about the personal traits 
of their heroes or heroines, or the liter- 
ary ‘style of the stories, than about the 
points you get from them on how to get 
into that business or profession or how 
to make your way in it. These are the 
“career novels.” People who write them 
must know these careers from the in- 
side and describe them accurately. Some 
write better than others, so the level 
of such books is uneven, but few are 
really badly written because it is easier 
to write well about something you know 
well, than to write about something you 
have to guess at as you go along. Any- 
way, the literary merit of such a book 
is secondary to its value as information 
and guidance in some specific career. 
You would not be likely to-read it at 
all unless you were already somewhat 
interested in that career. 


Careers in Fiction 
But if you haven’t made up your 
mind what you mean to be, and are 
shopping around among careers to see 
which attracts you, another kind of 
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story awaits you in which literary merit 
is more to be considered. These stories 
have human interest, good plots and 
lively characters, whose background is 
that of some business or profession. You 
will not learn how to run such a busi- 
ness from the book, but you may very 
likely learn whether you like it or not, 
and whether its difficulties attract you 
or scare you away. Books of this kind 
are usually for somewhat younger 
readers than the first sort. 
































Iilustration from Absolute Pitch, by Florence Choate 
and Elizabeth Curtis (Harcourt, Brace). 

Now, here are some of the books 
published this season in each of these 
classes. By their number you can see 
how strong the demand for them has 
become. 

In two of them a young woman goes 
into the advertising business and works 
her way up: Nathalie Enters Adver- 
tising, by Dorothy Dwight Hutchinson 
(Little, Brown, $2), has an unusually 
well-knit plot taking in the various de- 
partments of an advertising agency, and 
Patsy Breaks into Advertising by E. 
Evalyn Grumbine (Dodd, Mead, $2), 
an expert who has already written non- 
fiction about her special field. There 
is a new novel for boys in which the 
chief interest is entering the medical 
profession and where one may go in it: 
White Coats, by Dr. Dwight B. Fish- 
wick (Dodd, Mead, $2). The son of 
the editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
Daniel Melcher, has written a story 
called Young Mr. Melcher: Book Pub- 
lisher (Dodd, Mead, $2)—and I notice 
that before Christmas we are to have 
a non-fiction work for the teens called 
Here is a Book, by Marshall McClintock 


(Vanguard, $2), which explains the 
processes of writing, .lustrating, print- 
ing, binding, selling, and promoting 
books. The mass-production form of 
the cooking art appears in Sally and her 
Kitchens, by May Worthington (Dodd, 
Mead, $2), in which you see a young 
woman working at various forms of 
large-scale cooking, diet kitchens, bak- 
eries and so on; I believe it is the first 
story of this kind. Lieutenant R. A. 
Winston gives an autobiographical ace 
count of the training and career of a 
United States Navy aviator in Dive 
Bomber (Holiday House, $2); he is an 
instructor at the Pensacola Navy Air 
Station. Howard Brier’s Skycruiser 
(Random House, $2), is another avia- 
tion story helpful to a career; it has been 
popular since the spring. You might 
make a note of a non-fiction guide, How 
to Become an Aviator by Dick Merrill 
and George Daws (McBride, $2), which 
was prepared with the assistance of 
army, navy and private air-lines. The 
series of stories, about a woman on a 
large city newspaper, that began with 
Peggy Covers the News has reached 
Peggy Covers London, (Dodd, Mead, 
$2). I have a special interest in this 
book because the author, Emma Bug- 
bee, who went to London to get literally 
up-to-date information on foreign cor- 
respondence and women’s work on Eng- 
lish newspapers, placed one of the chap- 
ters in my daughter’s lovely roofgarden 
on the Thames, where I've spent so 
many summers myself. The popular 
Sue Barton novels about nursing is now 
at the stage of Sue Barton, Rural Nurse 
(Little, Brown, $2). Helen Dore 
Boylston, the author, is not only a nurse 
but an experienced and lively writer. 
Dorothy Deming’s heroine, who started 
last year as a public health nurse, is 
now Penny Marsh, Supervisor (Dodd, 


$2). 
Vocational Background 


Turning now to stories with a voca- 
tional background, I am particularly 
pleased with Bright Heritage, by Mary 
V. Provines (Longmans, $2), becausé 
it makes the librarian’s profession as in- 
teresting to the reader as it is to the 
author. Gertrude Mallette’s No Va 
cancies (Doubleday, $2), attacks the 
problem of “no jobs” by having the girl 
make a job for herself—in this case as 
substitute resident manager of an apart 
ment house, with the complications 

(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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HE name was in gold. Conrad 
Aiken lay on green grass in the 
old graveyard and read _ his 

own name. It was carved, not on a 
tombstone like those tumbled around 
him there, but on a gold medal he 
had just won at school. He was 
amazed; and as he walked the short 
street toward home, he carried the 
shining thing “as if it were a bee.” 
He was not yet a dozen years old but 
he had already written a poem which 
his father had typed for him. The 
poem began: “Hid in the tangles of 





CONRAD AIKEN 


grass all day, The lion crouches in 
wait for his prey.” 

Conrad Aiken hadn't time to win 
another medal, or play much more in 
Savannah's grassy plots, for not long 
afterward occurred the tragic death 
of his father and mother and the boy 
was taken away from that city where 
he had been born in 1889, to New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. There, liv- 
ing with his great, great aunt, he 
could sit in a room that was like a 
little look-out tower on the roof of 
the house, and gaze upon the sea 


* with its tug-boats and fishing smacks 


busy in the harbor. 

Often he read Poe’s poems, and a 
favorite of his was “The City in the 
Sea,” with its word-music woven 
upon such sound repetition and 
change, as here: 

But light from out the lurid Sea 
Streams up the turrets silently, 
Gleams up the pinnacles far and free: 
* = a 
Up many and many a marvelous shrine 
Ose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
‘CONRAD AIKEN 


Conrad Aiken listened for such 
linking sounds in his own poems as 
they came out in publications at Har- 
vard, where he became so absorbed 
in writing a particular poem that he 
missed classes for ten days. Because 
the authorities were angry, Aiken, 
whose grades were splendid, left 
school. After six months in Italy, he 
re-entered Harvard and completed 
his work in 1912. 

Four years later, after he had pub- 
lished several mediocre volumes of 
verse and a few beautiful poems, 
among them the well-known “Music 
I heard with you was more than mu- 
sic,” he wrote an anonymous review 
of his own book, Nocturnes of Re- 
membered Spring, in which he ruth- 
lessly exposed his own faults. After 
that he took care to avoid those 
faults, and during the next ten years 


wrote the poems which continue, 


probably, to be the favorites of his 
readers: “Senlin: A Biography,” 
“Punch: The Immortal Liar,” “Pria- 
pus and the Pool.” Each of these 
titles covers a number of lyrics 
brought together by theme. They ap- 
pear, with other poems, in his Select- 
ed Poems which received the Pulitzer 
Prize ten years ago. 

Aiken has edited several antholo- 
gies, Modern American Poets, and 
American Poetry, 1671-1928, and 
written stories and novels under such 
intriguing titles as Bring! Bring! and 
King Coffin. He brought out an Eng- 
lish edition of Selected Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, whose work he con- 
siders, “perhaps the finest, by a wo- 
man, in the English language.” His 
own poetry has been called by some 
critics the finest written by a South- 
ern poet since Poe. 

In Conrad Aiken’s work there is 
not only a musical repetition of syl- 
lables, but the repetition of the things 
he names; the sea falling all night on 
yellow sands; a thin crust of snow; 
our hands hot and raw with stones 
we have laid fer a wall. Such things 
come into his poetry over and over 
again, slightly changed, just as cer- 
tain tunes return again and again in 
a song. Like a song, they give the 


listener a mood, a state of mind. 


If you have ever had the sensation 
on running upstairs, that you were 
on a star, earth with its faraway seas 
falling, rushing through space, with 
stars above and below, you have 
shared the experience of the follow- 
ing poem. It is taken from “Senlin: 
A Biography.” 


It Is Moonlight 


It is moonlight. Alone in the silence 
I ascend my stairs once more, 
While waves, remote in a pale blue 
starlight, 
Crash on a white sand shore. 
It is moonlight. The garden is silent. 
I stand in my room alone. 
Across my wall, from the far-off moon, 
A rain of fire is thrown... 
There are houses hanging above the 
stars, 
And stars hung under a sea: 
And a wind from the long blue vault 
of time 
Waves my curtains for me .«e 


I wait in the dark once more, 
Swung between space and space 
Before my mirror I lift my hands 
And face my remembered face. 
Is it I who stand in a question here, 
Asking to know my name?.. . 
It is I, yet I know not whither I go, 
Nor why, nor whence I came. 


It is I, who awoke at dawn 
And arose and descended the stair, 

Conceiving a god in the eye of the sun,— 
In a woman’s hands and hair. 

It is I whose flesh is grey with the stones 
I builded into a wall: 

With a mournful melody in my brain 
Of a tune I cannot recall... 


There are roses to kiss: and mouths to 
kiss; 
And the sharp-pained shadow of 
death. 

I remember a rain-drop on my cheek,— 
A wind like a fragrant breath ... 
And the star I laugh on tilts through 

heaven; 
And the heavens are dark and 
steep... 
I will forget these things once more 
In the silence of sleep. 






“It Is Moonlight,” from Selected Poems of Con- 
rad Aiken, is reprinted here by special permission 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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Adventures in 


Reading 
(Concluded from page 26-E) 
likely to arise from it. The girl in Adele 
de Leeuw’s Doll Cottage (Macmillan, 
$2), dressed dolls for fun and she 
found she could turn her hobby into 
a vocation. The boy in Scott McKay, 
by David William Moore (McKay, $1), 
gets his first job in an advertising 
agency. The girl in The Wagon to the 
Star, by Mildred Foulke Meese (Bobbs, 
$2), wanted to be a doctor and knew 
she did while she was still in high school. 
The story concerns that important last 
year in high school, and closes with the 
girl—who came from an orphanage—on 
her way to Cornell. Among such stories 
I must include Absolute Pitch by Flor- 
ence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis 
(Harcourt, $2), because it takes us be- 
hind the scenes to the opera, and She 
Shall Have Music, by Kitty Barne 
(Dodd, $2), for it is a particularly 
faithful and lively account of getting 
a foothold as a pianist—or should I say 
a handhold? I don’t say you could 
learn to be a circus performer from 
Noel Streatfeild’s Circus Shoes (Ran- 
dom, $2), but it is one of the best- 
written stories of the season and reaches 
the very center of one of the world’s 
most famous one-ring circuses. This 
book, for the junior high school age, won 
in England the medal corresponding to 

our Newbery. 


Non-Fiction 

In line with this interest we have a 
number of career books of a quite dif- 
ferent kind; practical non-fiction guides 
you consult about opportunities, train- 
ing, rewards possible, and so on. The 
latest for girls is a fine large one, Voca- 
tions for Girls, by Mary Lingenfelter 
and Harry Kitson (Harcourt, $2.50), 
remarkable for its wide range and for 
giving sensible consideration to simpler, 
more familiar ways of earning a living, 
as well as to the professions. For boys 
we have a brand-new survey of business 
and professional opportunities, with 
photographs, in What Do You Want to 
Be? (Holt, $2), by George W. Waltz, 
Jr., assistant editor of Popular Science. 
A new series of special guides is begin- 
ning with Do You Want to Become a 
Doctor? by Morris Fishbein, and Do 
You Want to Become a Banker, by 
Wilbur F. Crook (Stokes, ea. $1.50); 
each of these is to be by some expert. 
New volumes in similar series already 
popular are Medical Occupations for 
Girls, by Lee M. Klinefelter (Dutton, 
$2), and Opportunities in Dentistry and 
Dental Hygiene by Chase G. Wood- 
house (Funk & Wagnall, $1.50). These 
are preliminary surveys showing what 
chances are open not only in the field 
but on the sidelines. An unusual one is 
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How to be a G-Man, by Tracy, Turrou 
and Daws (McBride, $2); this is full 


of photographs and general excitement; ° 


Id say it was more for information about 
G-men than for advice on entering the 
profession. And to wind up the list 
there are two new volumes of the ex- 
cellent Picture Fact Books that show 
training, numbers available and so on 
in various trades; these are Movie 
Workers and Textile Workers (Harper, 
ea. $1). 








Literary Leads: 


BURY THE DEAD 


In an appeal to over 3000 dramatic groups 
to “use the stage for peace,” Ben Irwin, Na- 
tional Secretary of the New Theatre League 
says that the League is especially interested 
in securing productions of Irwin Shaw’s play 
“Bury The Dead” (which was published in 
condensed form in Scholastic two years ago) 
on Armistice Day in colleges and high schools 
this November. We quote: “Certainly this 
play speaks more eloquently than the most 
persuasive orator on the burning topic of 
war or peace. In the months to come, when 
emotion and hysteria will run high and when 
those who would profit from war would once 
again seek to lead America’s youth into an- 
other slaughter, every agency of education for 
peace must be brought into use.” 

Information on “Bury the Dead” may be 
obtained from the League at 132 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 


D. THOMPSON 


We didn’t have space up front to give you 
a list of Dorothy Thompson’s other books. 
Here they are:I Saw Hitler (Farrar & Rine- 
hart), The New Russia (Holt), Once on 
Christmas (Oxford), (written in answer to 
her son’s demand to “tell me something about 
Christmas when you were a little girl”), 
Refugees: Anarchy or Organization? (Ran- 
dom House), and Dorothy Thompson’s Po- 
litical Guide (Stackpole). 


0. LEVANT 


Members of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Oscar Levant (of which Clifton Fadi- 
man spoke on the Information Please pro- 
gram the other night) will be interested in 
a serious article “Music in Aspic” by O. 
Levant in the current (October) Harper’s. 


RACKHAM 


Arthur Rackham, illustrator of more than 
fifty books, died on September 6 at his home 
in Surrey, England at the age of 72. The 
Saturday Review of Literature suggests that 
one of the most interesting gatherings would 
be the writers of those fifty books. Such a 
crowd would include Lewis Carroll, Wash- 
ington Irving, J. M. Barrie, Hawthorne, An- 
dersen, Goldsmith, Dickens, Shakespeare and 
old Mother Goose herself, among many oth- 
ers. Garden City Blue Ribbon Books have 
just announced the two volume story of 
Wagner's Nibelungenlied, including The 
Rhinegold, The Valkyrie, Siegfried, and 
Twilight of the Gods, all illustrated by Racke 
ham, for fall publication, 


Test Your Vocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


1. Tyro is (a) a title given to victorious 
Roman generals; (b) a beginner or novice; 
(c) a shrewish woman. 

2. Samovar is (a) a Russian sweetmeat; 
(b) a copper urn for keeping water hot, as 
for making tea; (c) a Russian dance. 

3. Calligraphy is (a) a system of commu- 
nication by code; (b) the science of estimat- 
ing character by studying the handwriting; 
(c) beautiful penmanship. 

4. Panegyric is (a) a formal public eulo- 
gy; (b) an ancient Greek dance; (c) a drug 
to relieve pain. 

5. Estuary is (a) an insurance statistician; 
(b) a wide lower part of a tidal river; (c) an 
officer in the American Revolutionary forces, 

6. Contumely is (a) a dispute; (b) a 
melon-like fruit grown in the West Indies; 
(c) insulting rudeness in speech or manner. 

7. Scintilla is (a) a spark or trace usually 
of something abstract; (b) am ornamental 
head-dress worn by Spanish woman; (c) a 
dense massing of stars, as in the Milky Way. 

8. Nostalgia is (a) seasickness; (b) home- 
sickness; (c) a drug producing unconscious- 
ness. — 

9. Topography is (a) the art of compos- 
ing and printing from types; (b) the study 
of soil and its composition; (c) the art of 
representing on a map the physical features 
of a place. 

10. Monsoon is (a) a wind of cyclonic 
force occurring in the China Sea; (b) a peri- 
odic wind blowing in the Indian Ocean and 
southern Asia generally; (c) a wealthy Italian 
landowner. 

11. Armadillo is (a) a fleet of war vessels; 
(b) a weakness or fault; (c) an animal with 
an armor-like covering. 

12. Parsimony is (a) greed; (b) money 
inherited from one’s father; (c) a kind of 
mineral. 

13. Lexicon is (a) a lighting fixture at- 
tached to a wall; (b) a dictionary; (c) a fabu- 
lous creature, half-lion, half-eagle. 

14. Chimera is (a) an absurd groundless 
fancy; (b) an Asiatic bird related to the her- 
ons; (c) a tight-fitting bodice worn by women 
in the 17th century. 

15. Agronomy is (a) the study of food in 
its relation to health; (b) the application of 
scientific principles to the cultivation of land; 
(c) a semi-precious stone. 

16. Hyperbole is (a) a magnifying lens 
used by jewelers; (b) a medical term applied 
to a state of fatigue produced by prolonged 
mental strain; (c) poetical overstatement. 

17. Tamarind is (a) a musical instrument; 
(b) the fruit of a tropical tree; (c) an insect 
found in Central America. 

18. Millennium is (a) a period of thou- 
sand years; (b) a great and sudden misfor- 
tune; (c) a segmented insect with numerous 
pairs of legs. 

19. Increment is (a) a wage or salary; (b) 
an increase; (c) something that causes dam- 
age or loss. 

20. Harbinger is (a) a small migratory 
songbird; (b) one who or that which fore 
runs and announces the coming of something; 
(c) an attendant on royalty. 

(Key on page 37) 
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4. In the (Mail) Bag 
By Gay Head 


in one thing: they were absolutely 

immune to alarm clocks. Pop 
Trotter said sure thing, the kids didn't 
get their laziness from him, because he 
was born and reared on a farm, where 
everybody got up with the chickens, 
Miss Sue (as all of them called Mrs. 
Trotter) usually let Pop shoot off his 
mouth a while about “the good old 
days on the farm”; then she'd slyly ask 
him if he’d mind getting up at six next 
morning to mow the lawn or plant 
some bulbs or shovel snow, whatever 
the time of year, and Pop would quiet 
down in a hurry. He was just as hard 
to awaken as the rest. But Tommy was 
the worst. He slept as if he had been 
drugged. Even when Hank pulled him 
out into the middle of the floor, Tommy 
crawled right back into bed. He’d been 
known to sleep for hours with his 
shoes on! 

Tommy claimed he was allergic to 
the morning air, anyhow. Said all his 
teachers noted that he excelled in after- 
noon subjects. “Anybody can see that, 
particularly after the three-thirty bell 
and at Pop’s Place!” cracked Ginny, 
who was fourteen and scornful of 
everything Tommy and Pat, the sixteen- 
year-old twins, did or said. Hank, who 
was 18 and the oldest, she worshipped. 
Pete the Pest, just turned 13, was com- 
pletely beneath her notice. 

Ginny was usually the first one down- 
stairs in the morning. Not because she 
was an early bird, by nature, but be- 


T HE whole Trotter tribe were alike 
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cause she had entered into an agree- 
ment with Pop that, if she practiced 
her music an hour every morning be- 
fore breakfast, she could stay out until 
eleven o'clock both Friday and Satur- 
day nights, if there was a party or get- 
together or something special. But any 
failure to practice cut an hour off her 
staying-out time, so Ginny was pretty 
faithful. Miss Sue sometimes wondered 
how Pop could sleep through Ginny’s 
murderous rendition of “The Maiden’s 
Prayer,” the piece she’d been “on” for 
six months now; but Pop snored 
through it all. 

Dicie, the old family cook, seldom 
showed up before mid-morning, so all 
the kids took turns helping with break- 
fast. So much argument about whose- 
turn-next had developed, though, that 
Hank had finally rigged up a bulletin 
board for the back hallway with a daily 
schedule of “household chores.” The 
b.b. turned out to be a big help, be- 
cause it served any number of pur- 
poses. It was a grand place for tele- 
phone messages, letters that might 
easily slide down into the sofa or be 
misplaced, notes for Miss Sue or Dicie 
saying “Am at the ‘Y’ and may be late 
for dinner tonight” or “Have to be at 
Playliker practice at seven—can I have 
an early snack?” The Trotters couldn’t 
see now how any large family ever 
lived without a bulletin board! 

It was Pat’s turn to get breakfast 
this morning. She had awakened when 
Ginny crawled out the other side of 


Pat points with disgust at Tommy’s 
indigestible combination of orange 
striped tie and green-checked shirt. 


the bed, but had turned over for forty 
winks more. Consequently, she had 
overslept and Miss Sue had to call her 
to hurry up. It was seven-thirty. 

Pat fairly flew about the kitchen, 
cutting oranges, reheating the cooked 
cereal, broiling bacon, and slicing bread 
for plain and cheese toast. There would 
have to be coffee for Pop and cocoa 
for the boys, too. 

“Good morning, Miss Susie. Miss 
Patsy, too,” said Hank, sticking his 
head in the kitchen door. Hank was 
about the only one who could be called 
cheerful at breakfast time. He always 
said “Good morning” to each member 
of the family. 

“Put this jar of marmalade on the 
table, will you, Hank? Thanks, hand- 
some,” said Pat, running for the oven 
to keep the toast from burning. “And 
look and see if Pete set the table any- 
where near right. The last time he 
helped me he got everything backwards 
~—had knives and spoons on the left of 
the plate and the forks on the right. 
And you know Tommy’s chronic grog- 
giness at breakfast! He ate cooked 
cereal with a fork and tried to tackle 
scrambled eggs with a knife before he 
realized what he was doing. Oh, and 
please put the napkins around—Pete 
never does—to the left of the plate, re- 
member?” 

Pat had been making, a study of table 
manners lately and she was quite a 
stickler for “the right thing.” Tommy 
said she was carrying things too far 
when she wouldn’t let him mix mashed 
potatoes, peas and cabbage all together 
on his plate, the way he liked them. 
But Pat’s “constructive criticism” had 
made them all perk up a bit. Ginny 
had stopped slopping over on the table 
as if she were too tired to eat; Pete 
wasn't so bad about stabbing bread 
with his fork or rolling the salt shaker 
down the table any more; and all the 
boys had gotten so they stood and 
waited until Miss Sue and the girls 
were seated, Hank always holding his 
mother’s chair back for her. 

Pop was halfway through his cereal 
when Ginny came tearing in, hair in 
curlers. 

“Look, Pat, did you see anything of 
a science notebook on the stove this 
morning?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, but that’s a funny place for a 
science notebook,” answered Pat, as 
she brought in a plate of hot toast and 
started passing it around. “Oh, dear, it 
is the left you pass things on, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Sue, amused. “But 
you don’t have to be so formal at break- 
fast. Sit down and eat your cereal, 
We'll pass the toast.” 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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ANNOUNCING SCHOLASTIC’S 
16th ANNUAL AWARDS 


For Creative Work in the Arts and Crafts, Music, and Literature 


$10,000 IN CASH, SCHOLARSHIPS, MERCHANDISE, TRIPS AND 
NATIONAL HONORS OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY 











YOU CAN PAINT YOUR PATH TO THE STARS 

In the Art Division.— A keen eye to see the world, a hand that is 
familiar with paint, pencil, or the craftsman’s tools, and a patient and sincere 
desire to put your moods, your thoughts, your visions, and your observations 
into lasting and beautiful form——these are all you need to qualify in the 
Arts and Crafts Division of Scholastic Awards. 

What can you win? To begin with, there’s money to take you on that 
sketching trip you've always wanted——to buy the art materials you've been 
wishing for—to scatter your first year at art college with little luxuries, and 
maybe there’s an art scholarship. 


ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT 
You can win fame, too. A board of art educators, teachers, and artists 


may examine your work and come to know your name. Your work may be 
placed in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, next spring, in the Annual High School Art Exhibit, where it will 
be admired by an enthusiastic public. A reproduction of your masterpiece may 
appear in the Student Achievement Number of Scholastic, due May 6, 1940, 


Prizes in the Arts and Crafts Division for 


CRAFTS 
DESIGN 


PAINTINGS 
SKETCHES 
DRAWINGS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SCULPTURE 
ADVERTISING ART 
COSTUME DESIGN 


For the Literary Division announcement see the October 2, 1939, issue of Scholastic. 
For the Music Division announcement see the October 16, 1939, issue of Scholastic. 








Almost the entire list of art schools 
which offered scholarships last year have 
renewed their offers for 1940. The Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
New York, is adding its name to the list 
of schools offering scholarships this year. 

A one-year scholarship (renewable 
for succeeding years if the student’s per- 
formance warrants) is offered by Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to its Col- 
lege of Engineering. (See page 35.) 

Carnegie also offers a scholarship for 
which all seniors who enter work for the 
Sculpture classification are eligible. 

Unless otherwise stated, the scholar- 
ships listed cover tuition for a period of 
one nine-months’ sesion, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1940. It will be assumed that 
students competing for scholarships are 
financially prepared to accept them, 
that is, to take care of their living ex- 
penses while at school. Applicants 
should familiarize themselves ahead of 
time with the entrance requirement of 
the school they hope to attend. Schools 
will send catalogs upon request. 

Several pieces of work should be pre- 
sented, preferably in separate classifica- 
tions of the art division, to demonstrate 
versatility. All pieces must be sent in 
one folio and marked “Applicant for 
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Scholarship.” The applicant should 
letter his name and school on the out- 
side of the folio, also the scholarship 
preferred, and list other scholarships he 
will accept in the order of his choice if 
his first choice is not available. Under 
separate cover he should mail a letter 
(or letters) of recommendation from 


art teacher or principal, together with a 
transcript of the applicant’s high school 
record to date. 

Address letters to The Art Jury, Sche- 
lastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drawings submitted for scholarships 
will also be considered for cash prizes. 





SCHOLASTIC ART 


The following nationally famous art 
schools offered twenty-three scholarships 
through Scholastic Awards last year: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 

CRAFTS 

Oakland, Calif. 
RUDLOPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF 

DESIGN 

San Francisco, Calif. 


DENVER ART COLLEGE 
Denver, Colo. 


THE ART INSTITUE OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Ill. 
VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 


Boston, Mass. 


ART SCHOOL OF THE DETROIT SO- 
CIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Detroit, Mich. 
THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
New York, N. Y. 
THE McDOWELL SCHOOL OF COS- 
TUME DESIGN 
New York, N. Y. 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Cleveland, Ohio 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF ART 
Columbus, Ohio 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Dayton, Ohio 


MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, SCI ; 


ENCE, AND INDUSTRY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Providence, R. I. 
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Classifications and Prizes 


PICTORIAL 
M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
(See also “Industrial Design”) 


This award offers three prizes of $50, 
$25, and $15, respectively, and five 
honorable mentions of $5 each for 
paintings in oil. Prizes are awarded by 
M. Grumbacher, manufacturers of 
artists’ brushes, colors, and materials. 
The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce all prize-winning pieces, but 
all entries will be returned to the 
owners. 


American Crayon Company 
(See also “Advertising Art”) 

The American Crayon Company 
sponsors awards this year offering prizes 
of $50, $25, and $15, respectively, for 
first, second, third, and ten fourths of 
$2.50 each, for pictorial work in water 
color, crayons, tempera, charcoal, 
Payons, dry chalk painting, and pastel. 

The American Crayon Company re- 
serves the right to reproduce any prize 
winning piece, but all entries will be 
returned to the owner if so marked. 

SPECIAL AWARDS: Any prize win- 
nig piece executed with OLD FAITH- 
FUL products will receive an addi- 
tional prize of $5.00 worth of American 
Crayon Company Art materials of the 
artist’s own selection. 


Higgins Memorial Awards 


(See also Higgins Memorial Awards for Me- 
chanical Drawing and Industrial Design.) 


Prizes offered by Charles M. Higgins 
& Co., Inc., for free-hand drawings ex- 
ecuted in drawing inks, are in two 
groups. 

Colored Inks. For free-hand draw- 
ings executed with drawing inks in at 
least four colors (one of which may 
be black), there are three prizes of $50, 
$30, and $20 respectively, and six hon- 
orable mentions of $5.00 each. 

Black Inks. For free-hand drawings 
executed with black drawing ink only, 
the prizes are $25, $15, and $10, re- 
spectively, and six honorable mentions 
of $2.50 each. Entrants may use either 
waterproof or soluble ink, or a com- 
bination of the two. 

Entrants in Higgins Memorial Pic- 
torial Awards may also be prize win- 
ners in the C. Howard Hunt Pen Draw- 
ing competitions, and all work submit- 
ted in the C. Howard Hunt divisions 
will also be considered for Higgins 
_ if done in waterproof drawing 
ink. 

Specimens submitted in both divi- 
sions may be executed in line or wash, 
with either brush or pen, or in com- 
binations of the two techniques, with 
the inks either solid or diluted, on paper 
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selected to show the work to best ad- 
vantage. The specimens (which must 
be originals, not copies) should not ex- 
ceed 22 x 26 inches when mounted. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain or reproduce prize drawings, in- 
cluding the winners both of cash prizes 
and honorable mentions. 

An inscribed plaque will be awarded 
to the school submitting the best group 
of student drawings and designs in the 
Charles M. Higgins Memorial Awards. 

Mark specimens entered in the Free- 
Hand Drawing Awards—“For Charles 
M. Higgins Memorial Awards in Free- 
Hand Drawing, Colored (or black) 
Drawing Ink Division.” 


PENCIL AWARDS 
Venus Drawing Pencil 


The American Pencil Company offers 
three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, re- 
spectively, and five prizes of $5 each 
for pencil drawings. Drawings should 
exhibit characteristic pencil technique 
and must be original. Copies of other 
pencil drawings or of drawings in any 
other medium can not be considered. 
If photographs are used as a source, the 
photographs must accompany the 
drawings. Drawings made directly from 
life are preferred. 

Drawings need not be made with 
Venus Drawing pencils. In case Venus 
Drawing pencils are used in the produc- 
tion of the first, second, or third prize 
drawings, an extra award of $15 will 
be added to the original prize. On the 
back of each entry in the Pencil Divi- 


sion, letter, in characters one half inch 
high the following: Entry for Venus 
Drawing Pencil Award. (Any style of 
lettering is acceptable. ) 

The American Pencil Company re- 
serves the right to reproduce and to re- 
tain permanently or temporarily any or 
all of the prize drawings. 


PEN DRAWINGS 
C. Howard Hunt Drawing Awards 
(See also “Prints”) 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
makers of Speedball lettering and draw- 
ing pens offer these prizes for work 
done exclusively with a pen: 

Division A offers three prizes for let- 
tering. For illuminated letter made with 
any style lettering pens submitted as 
individual example, as display panel, 
placard or poster, a first prize of $25 
and a second prize of $15 is offered. 
(Lettering contained on a poster en- 
tered for Advertising Art division will 
also be considered.) One prize of $20 
is offered for the best creative lettering 
done with oval shaped pens. 

Division B offers a first prize of $25, 
a second prize of $15, and a third prize 
of $5 for the best examples of fine pen 
drawing. (Entries for the Higgins 
Memorial Awards in black and colored 
ink—pictorial—will be considered for 
division B if the work is done exclu- 
sively with a pen.) 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain and reproduce all prize-winning 
pieces. 

(Continued on next page) 


SAMPLE ART DIVISION ENTRY BLANK 





Name of School 


State 





City 





Name of Student 


Home Address 





Principal 


Teacher 





Entrant’s Age and Grade in School 
on March 18, 1940 





Source of Inspiration 





Do you wish material returned (Express Collect) Check: Yes 





Classification: Award for which 
this entry is to compete 





I | will 


ott wes | sell this entry for $ 





Entered for Special Awards as Checked: 
0 Check here if Strathmore Artist Paper or Board were used 
(0 Cheek here if Venus Drawing Pencils were used 
(0 Check here if Old Faithful products were used 





Do not write 





Type of pen used (for Hunt Award only) 


in this space 











All Entries Must Be Postmarked or Shipped Before Midnight 
MARCH 16, 1940 




















PRINTS 


Three prizes of $30, $20, and $15, 
respectively, and five prizes of $2.50 
each are offered for woodcuts, wood 
engravings, lithographs, etchings, or 
drypoint prints. 

Submit only the proof. Do not send 
original blacks, or plates. 

The entire process, from the original 
drawing, etching, or cutting, through 
to the final proof, must be the work of 
one student. 


C. Howard Hunt Award 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
manufacturers of Speedball Linoleum 
Cutters, Inks and Brayers, offer these 
prizes for prints made from Linoleum 
Blocks, using water soluble inks, black 
or colors. Three prizes of $30, $20, and 
$10, respectively; and three additional 
prizes of $2.50 each. 

The linoleum block print in colors 
which wins the highest prize will re- 
ceive an additional award of $10.00. 

Submit only the proof. Do not send 
original blocks. The entire process, from 
the original drawing to the finial proof, 


must be the work of one student. Prints 
may be black and white or printed in 
colors. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain and reproduce any prize-winning 
piece. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
M. Grumbacher Awards 


Prizes of $50 first, $25 second, $15 
third, and five honorable mentions of 
$5.00 each will be awarded by M. 
Grumbacher, for the best designs for 
manufactured objects that are in every- 
day use. This is an entirely new com- 
petition, and has been added this year 
because of the importance of industrial 
design problems in modern commercial 
art. 

Do not design an imaginary product. 
Look about you in your home, in your 
father’s office, in stores; and when you 
see an object that is ugly in shape or 
design or one that is less attractive than 
you think you could make it, re-design 
it, and send the result for this award. 
Try your hand at almost anything: 
electric iron, type-writer, scale, gaso- 
line pump, tea-pot, percolator, pieces 








the leaders 


When you use Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards, you follow the example 
of America’s leading artists ... men and women who know the importance 


of using only the best implements of their profession. 


Students see a marked improvement in their work when it is done on Strath- 
and teachers know the value of insisting on Strathmore Artist 


more... 


Papers and Boards for class work and finished drawings. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS. This year Strathmore again offers an opportunity 
for extra prizes in the Art Division of the annual Scholastic Awards. These 


are additional awards, and not a special contest. 


first prizes 


for the winner of any one of the lst prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore 


second prizes 


for the winner of any one of the 2nd prizes whose 


work was done on Strathmore... 


third prizes 


fourth prizes 


for the winner of any one of the 3rd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore 
for the winner of any honorable mention whose work was 


done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Write to Dept. SC-10 for a sample book of the complete 


line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


% 
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PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


of furniture. The design must be funo- 
tional. 

Judges will consider the artistic 
quality of the design as well as its 
saleability: that is, the need for attract- 
ing the interest of a prospective pur- 
chaser of the product. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce and retain all prize-winning 
pieces. 


ADVERTISING ART 
American Crayon Company 
Awards 
(See also “Pictorial”) 

Three prizes of Ist, $50; 2nd, $25; 
3rd, $10 and 4 sets of $4.00 Prang 
Tempera as additional prizes, are of- 
fered for the best examples of Ad- 
vertising Art, including posters, car 
cards, magazine covers, mailing pieces, 
labels, or other types of advertising 
matter involving lettering and pictorial 
treatment. 

SPECIAL AWARD: Any prize-win- 
nig piece executed with OLD FAITH- 
FUL products will receive an additional 
prize of $5 worth of art materials of 
the artist’s own selection. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce any prize-winning piece but 
all entries if so marked will be re- 
turned. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, 
respectively, and ten prizes of $2.50 
each are offered for purely decorative 
designs executed on paper or on artist’s 
board, in tempera, transparent or 
opaque water color, wax or hard-pressed 
crayon, painting crayons, or any allied 
medium. Design should portray ideas 
appropriate for development in silk, 
velvet, cretonne, wall paper, end papers, 
or any other woven or printed fabrie, 
The designs should be accompanied by 
a small-scale drawing on the same 
mount, showing the design in the set- 
ting or on the object for which it is in- 
tended to be used. For example, a de- 
sign for chintz should be shown as 
drapery on a window, as covers on fur- 
niture, etc.; a design for end-pages 
| should be shown in an open book; @ 
design for wall paper on the wall of a 
room, etc. A design for fabric should 
if possible be shown in a small scale 
apparel drawing; the latter will also be 
eligible for costume design awards, 
(See below) 


TEXTILE DECORATION 


First prize of $25; second, $15; third 
$10; and ten awards of $2.50 each. 

The prizes will be awarded for the 
best examples of design applied to tex- 
tiles, either painted with oils, water 
color, crayon, or tempera, or stenciled, 





stamped, dyed, appliqued, batiked, em- 
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broidered, or in any manner whatso- 
ever applied or woven. The design may 
be an original abstract or pure design, 
naturalistic in its genesis or historically 
derived. Any size. 


COSTUME DESIGN 

To encourage high school students 
to create their own designs for dresses, 
hats, suits, coats, and shoes, a new 
clasification of Scholastic Awards is in- 
augurated this year. There will be two 
divisions in this new classification: 

Division A, for girls’ clothes, in- 
cluding dresses, felt hats, suits, 
coats, shoes, etc. 

Division B, for boys’ clothes, in- 
cluding felt hats, suits, coats, 
shoes, etc. 

It is recommended that designs be 
created for the high school age group; 
although all designs, whether for young 
people or for adults, will be considered 
in awarding the prizes. Prizes of $25, 
$15, and $10 respectively, and five 
prizes of $2.50 each will be awarded in 
this division. 

No need to adhere to traditional styles 
in such items as felt hats or shoes. Prize 
winners in the two divisions of costume 
design will also be eligible for the 
scholarship to the McDowell School for 
Costume Design, if submitted as part 
of a portfolio. 


STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER 
AND BOARD AWARD 

The Strathmore Paper Company 
offers a supplementary award to win- 
ners of prizes in any divisions of 
Scholastic Awards whose work is done 
on Strathmore Artist Papers or 
Boards. This is not a competition but 
an additional prize to those students 
winning awards in other divisions. 


Prizes of $15, first; $10, second; $5, 


wood, plaster, bronze, or other hard 
composition, the only restriction being 
that the entry must not be fragile. No 
matter how carefully it is packed, fragile 
work is too susceptible to breakage to 
be subjected to the handling necessary 
in this competition. 

The model may be cast in metal or 
plaster. Casting may be done by a pro- 
fessional so long as the retouching and 
finishing, as well as the original model, 
are the work of the student. Pieces 
should not exceed 18 inches in any di- 
mension. 


Division B: Prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10, respectively, and five prizes of 
$2.50 each are offered for work in round 


or relief which has been kiln-fired. 
Pieces should not exceed 18 inches in 
any dimension. 


METAL CRAFTS 

Division A is jewelry. Division B is 
metal work other than jewelry. 

In each division: first prize $25, sec- 
ond prize $15, third prize $10, five hon- 
orable mentions of $2.50. 

Prizes are awarded for the finest de- 
sign, combined with skillful technique, 
in handwrought metal, whether the 
work be in platinum, gold, silver or other 
precious metals, alloys or imitations, 
with or without precious or semi-pre- 
cious jewels. Work for Division B may 

(Contined on next page) 
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2] ¥INE-PEN DRAWING AWARDS 
third; and a Strathmore Sketch Block —o At san oom apilé UG —— 


for honorable mention will be award- WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE LESSON FOLDER | ag ike Rares i 
ed to the respective prize winners in SHOWING PEN DRAWING BY EARL HORTER... ' B Gee 


each of the following divisions if their FIRST SECOND THIRD 
SDB UT a1 own 45 Tune 


work is done on Strathmore Artist 
HUNT ARTIST PENS ARE MADE IN 12 SIZES FOR ALL RANGES 


Papers and Boards and is so stated on 
the entry blank: (1) advertising art, 
OF PEN TECHNIQUE...MADE IN U.S.A. 


(2) black ink, (3) colored ink, (4) 
costume design, (5) decorative design, 
(6) drawing pencil, (7) industrial de- 
sign, (8) mechanical drawing, (9) pen 
drawing, (10) pictorial group, includ- 
ing watercolor, tempera, crayon, pastel, 
charcoal. 








LINOLEUM BLOCK 
PRINTING AWARDS 


WRITE FOR INSTRUCTIVE FOLDERS ON SPEEDBALL LIN- 
GEE «(COLEUM CUTTERS, SPEEDBALL LINOZIP CUTTERS, AND 


— PRODUCTS FOR BLOCK PRINTING cube 
can 93), S20 ce 6], $1025 ee 

Cem 3 PRIZES OF $259 EACH == 
WYnile jy Sree Lessons on Lettering, pen chawing, linoleum block printing lo 


Shunt Pen Co. ,canden Xf 


WUNT ARTIST PENS-* SPEEOBALL PRODUCTS <** BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 


SCULPTURE 

N Prizes offered for sculpture are in two 
; third groups: 

ch. Division A: Prizes of $25, $15, and 
or the $10, respectively, and five prizes of 
to tex- $2.50 each are offered for work in round 
watef or relief, which has been modeled, 
nciled, carved, or cast, but has not been kiln- 
d, em- fired. Material may be chalk, stone, 
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be in copper, brass, tin, lead, zinc, pew- 
ter, or any other metal or alloy common- 
ly used for chased or hammered flat- 
ware or any form of ornament. 

Size is optional but it is recommended 
that objects be easy to handle and to 
exhibit. On small pieces, entry cards 
should be attached by means of 3x5 
tags. 

CERAMICS 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
and five prizes of $2.50 each for the 
best examples of kiln-fired vases, tiles, 
book ends, lamp bases, bowls, plates, 
ornamental figures, or work in round or 
relief or other decorative or utilitarian 
objects. Dimensions should not exceed 
18 inches in any direction. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Higgins Memorial Awards 

The Charles M. Higgins Memorial 
Award prizes in Mechanical Drawing 
are offered for the best instrumental 
drawings in each of these two groups: 

PROJECT No. I (For Intermediate 
and Advanced Mechanical Drawing Stu- 
dents.) First prize $25, second prize 
$15, third prize $10 and five honorable 
mentions of $2.50 each. (See also special 
prizes under All-American Soap Box 
Derby Award.) 

The project is to design drawings for 
an ALL-AMERICAN SOAP BOX 
DERBY RACER, wheel base not less 
than 40”, tread 30” to 36”, 12” solid tire 
wheels with plain ball or roller bearings, 
outside dimensions up to 72” x 36” x 30” 
high, inclusive of steering wheel. Total 
weight of yourself and car not to ex- 
ceed 250 lbs. 


SHEET I 
Assembly views without body cover- 











ing or seat upholstery, top, front, bot- 
tom, right, and left views. Hidden lines 
to be omitted. Each part indicated in 
one or more views by a leader and num- 
ber enclosed in small circles. A grid- 
graph, showing design curves, should 
be shown to a fairly large scale. Tabu- 
lar list of part names and numbers to 
be placed on drawing. 


SHEET II 
Detail working drawings of: 

(a) Wheel, axle and bearing; 

(b) King bolt and cable attachment; 

(c) Steering column, complete from 
end to end, showing complete method 
of attachment to car and connection to 
steering axles; 

(d) Brake system complete, showing 
attachment to car and operating mech- 
anism. 

Provide automatic release mechanism 
and rubber or leather facing. 


SHEET III 

Pictorial drawing omitting hidden 

lines. Show body and seat covering in 
place. School, club, and racing insignia 
may be shown. 
Write to Scholastic, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York for a copy of the Of- 
ficial Rule Book 1940 All-American Soap 
Box Derby. In addition to the rules, it 
contains pictures of previous prize-win- 
ning cars, drawings suggesting ways of 
making steering wheel assembly, brakes, 
etc. which will help you in working out 
your design. 

This project has been selected to give 
entrants an opportunity to demonstrate 
creative ability as well as technical skill. 

All drawings must be rendered in 
waterproof black drawing ink (India 
Ink). 

PROJECT No. II (For Junior High 





or First Year High Mechanical Drawing 
Students.) First prize $25, second prize 
$15, third prize $10 and five honorable 
mentions of $2.50 each. 

These awards will be given for regu- 
lar classroom work. To compete for 
them you may enter any mechanical 
drawing made during the school year, 
1939-40, as part of your regular Junior 
High or First Year Senior High Mech- 
anical Drawing classroom work. 

The drawings will be judged on tech- 
nical excellence in drafting. Any regu- 
lar classroom project will do, subject to 
the above conditions, and further pro- 
vided that it be made on drafting paper 
or transparent cloth and with water- 
proof black drawing ink (India Ink). 

Charles M. Higgins & Co.,Inc., 27 
Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., reserves the 
right to reproduce or retain any of the 
drawings winning prizes or honorable 
mentions in both divisions. 

An inscribed plaque will be awarded 
to the school submitting the best group 
of student drawings and designs in the 
Charles M. Higgins Memorial Awards. 
Mark specimens entered in the Mechan- 
ical Drawing Awards — “For Charles M. 
Higgins Memorial Awards in Mechan- 
ical Drawing and Industrial Design, 
Project No..........--- r 


All-American Soap Box Derby 
Award 


The Chevrolet Motor Company, spon- 
sors of the All-American Soap Box Der- 
by, announce special prizes to be award- 
ed to the winners of first, second and 
third places in the Higgins All-American 
Soap Box Derby Racer design compe- 
tition. These three winners will attend 
the 1940 finals at Akron, Ohio, in Au- 
gust as the guests of the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co. 











PRIZES and HONORS 


who enter the 1940 drawing competitions spon- 
sored by HIGGINS under the Scholastic Awards 


= are open to those 


For 1940, the 11th consecutive year of the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 
Awards, there is an innovation in the projects in the Mechanical Drawing 
Division. One project is the design of a “Soap Box Derby” racer and the 
other is open — you may submit any classroom problem or work up an 
original idea, as you prefer. There are, of course, the usual Higgins prizes in 
the Black and Colored Drawing Ink Divisions of the Free-hand Competition. 

Full details and how to enter these contests are pub- 
lished in the October 9th issue of “Scholastic”, or write us 
for folder giving complete information. 

Be sure to enter. Besides the prizes to be won, the exer- 
cise of your talents for a purpose will give you valuable 
experience — and a plus in all your school work — that is 
worthy of your best efforts. Ask your drawing teacher about 
the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards, today. 








HIGGINS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. © 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, Nt. Y. 





FIRST PRIZE — Black Drawing Ink Division, 


Free-hand Competition, 1939. Drawn by Maureen 





Love, Age 16, Sweetwater High School, National 
City, California. Teacher: Miss Haddock 
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Carnegie Tech Scholarship 


The scholarship established last year 
by the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for the most able mechanical drawing 
student who enters work in the Me- 
chanical Drawing and Industrial Design 
Division of the Scholastic Awards and 
who meets the entrance requirements, 
is to be given again this year. 

Argus Photography Awards 

Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15 
respectively and five prizes of $5 each 
are offered for amateur photographs by 
the International Research Corporation, 
makers of Argus Photographic Equip- 
ment. 

Subjects are unrestricted. Awards 
are to be made chiefly on the basis of 
the interest of the picture, but details 
of composition, lighting, drama, indi- 
viduality and general photographic ap- 
titude will have considerable bearing on 
the judging. 

Pictures may be in any size, 2%x4% 
or larger. Contestants are asked to retain 
negatives of all photographic prints 
which they send and to keep complete 
details regarding type of camera used, 
film speed, lighting conditions. Prize 
winners will be asked for enlargements 
for exhibition purposes. 

No photographic entries will be re- 
turned. International Research Corpo- 
ration reserves the right to retain and 
reproduce prize winning pictures. 

Monthly Awards: Besides the annual 
competition as part of Scholastic 
Awards, monthly photography con- 
tests will be held during October, 
November, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March. Awards of $15, first; 
$10, second; $5, third, and five prizes 
of $1 each will be made each month. 
Watch the advertising columns of Scho- 
lastic in the issues of October 23, No- 
vember 20, December 4, December 11, 
January 8, January 15, February 5, Feb- 
tuary 19, March 4, March 18, April 1 
and April 29 for additional details and 
announcements. 


RULES 


ELIGIBILITY 

All undergraduate students in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades in any public, private or paro- 
chial school in the United States, pos- 
sessions, and Canada, are eligible for 
cash, merchandise, and honors. Art 
Scholarships are open to students who 
satisfy the qualifications listed on the 
following pages. Students graduated in 
January or F ebruary, 1940, are free to 
compete if their entries were completed 
Prior to graduation. Work is not eligible 
for the Scholastic Awards if it has been 
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entered in any other national compe- 
tition. 

No entry fee is charged. Each entry 
must carry an entry blank like the 
sample shown at the bottom of page 
$1. This blank must appear on 
the back of the mounts of al! art en- 
tries. For unmounted art entries, the 
blank may be attached to a tag, no 
smaller than 3x5 inches. Be sure that 
tags are secure. Entrants must name, 
under classification, the awards for 
which they are competing. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, 
a common and recommended practice 


is to send the selected work of a class, 
a group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary elimina- 
tions by a faculty committee. 

There is no restriction upon the num- 
ber of entries which any one student 
may send. Students may enter work 
for several or all competitions. 

All entries must be original art work, 
not copies. Advice and criticism by 
members of the faculty do not affect 
the originality of entries but the stu- 
dents themselves must be responsible 
for the conception and the execution. 


(Continued on page 38) 








GRUMBACHER SPONSORS TWO 
NEW AWARDS 


offering cash prizes 


and national recognition 





MEMORIAL AWARD 


For the best original work 
done in oils. First prize, $50; 
second prize, $25; third prize, 
$15. Five honorable mentions 
of $5 each. 








INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
AWARDS 


For designs of manufactured 
objects in every day use. First 
prize, $50; second prize, $25; 
third prize, $15. Five honor- 
able mentions of $5 each. 


























These new Scholastic Awards offer both cash prizes and national recognition 
for work in two of the most interesting fields of art—odl painting, the medium 
which all students of art should master, and industrial design, one of the high- 
est-paid fields in the art world. Appropriately, both are sponsored by M. Grum- 
bacher—known to artists and students throughout the world for their complete 
line of fine artists’ material. Read the complete details of these awards else- 
where in this issue—then start mow to gain recognition for your talent. 


The Magic of Art Turns Pennies Into Dollars 


If you have talent, you can witness art’s magic at work—and with yourself 
the magician! For some day—and perhaps soon—you will have the joy of 
taking canvas, paint, and brushes, which cost but a trifle, and transforming 
them into a picture of value! This is the magic which is wrought by art. And 
this is the reward that awaits every boy and girl who earnestly seeks it. 


How Grumbacher Products Help the Student of Today 
Become the Artist of Tomorrow 


Just as a violinist cannot learn to play well with an inferior instrument, so 
the student of art cannot learn to paint well with inferior material. Fine . 
material is bound to help you turn out finer work. That is why the many 
yeats’ experience of M. Grumbacher in studying the needs of artists, and 
supplying the high grade material so essential to fit those needs, will be of 
genuine help in speeding your progress. No matter what medium you work 
in, you will find in the complete and all-quality Grumbacher line the material 
your talent deserves. The next time you sketch or paint, make sure you 
do your best by using Grumbacher Artists Supplies.Your favorite artists’ma- 
terial store is almost sure to have a varied stock of Grumbacher material from 
which you can make your selection. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors, and Material 
NEW YORK 

















The Judas Goose 


(Continued from page 12) 


she would try, but was able, of course, 
to rise only a few feet in the air. Her 
lover never gave up. He seemed to feel 
that in due time he would be able to 
teach this strange bride of his all she 
needed to know for the long, strong 
flight his heart demanded for him and 
for her. 

Joe got worried about this love af- 
fair of Judas. Sooner or later, he 
thought, the mate would win. Judas’s 
wings would grow, and she was getting 
shyer and shyer of human beings. The 
gander must have been telling her with 
masculine positiveness that no good 
could come of her association with them, 
for it was almost impossible now to 
catch her. 

Joe decided he would have to kill the 
gander. He couldn't allow such a valu- 
able decoy as Judas to be wooed away 
from him, and that he was sure was 
going to happen. The little girls cried 
when he said he was going to shoot 
the gander—they kept hoping that he 
would become tame, too, and they 
liked the idea of having the pair of 
them around. They liked the idea of 
Judas’s being happy with a mate. Joe 
was sure it wouldn't work. The gander 
wouldn’t tame in the first place, and 
even if he did he doubted if Judas 
would be useful as a decoy as long as 
he was about. So Joe made up his 
mind to kill him. 

Joe Diemouth forgot all about what 
a glorious sport hunting was when he 
came to this part of his tale. I don’t 
know how many times I heard the story 
of Judas, but everytime when Joe told 
how he made up his mind to kill the 
gander he almost cried. His weather- 
beaten little face crinkled up and his 
bright old eyes grew misty. He couldn't 
see now how he'd ever had the heart 
to do it. A wild goose was a pretty, 
graceful thing, a gallant thing ready 
to give its life for its mate. It was a 
treat, now, merely to get a look at one. 
Old Joe would willingly sit up to his 
neck in a slough just to see one zooming 
toward him. He wouldn’t ask for a shot 
at it. He wouldn’t even want to shoot 
it. But in those days wild fowl of all 
descriptions were so plentiful that it 
never occurred to Joe to think of them 
except in terms of something to be shot 
if possible. Still, when he came to tell 
me of the actual shooting of Judas’s 
mate, he always looked guilty, and he 
didn’t like the telling of that part of 
his story. 

It was a late spring that year, a tan- 
talizing, procrastinating spring. Just as 
it began to look as if winter were ac- 
tually routed, just as the sun began to 
have some real warmth in it and the 
green blush on the rolling prairies was 
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more than a hallucination caused by 
wishing for green in a gray world, 
there’d come a hard freeze and dis- 
courage everything for another two 
weeks. The family got up one morning 
as cold as they had been any time that 
winter, it seemed, and found every- 
thing frozen up. The little pond had 
half an inch of ice. 

Joe was in a bad temper over this 
setback, and when he saw Judas’s mate 
come down to the pond he decided it 
was a good time to do away with him. 
Besides, Judas wasn’t around, and Joe, 
in spite of her antics with other geese, 
didn’t quite like the idea of killing her 
mate while she looked on. He went 
back to the house and got his gun. Then 
he attempted to creep close enough to 
the pond to shoot the visitor. But the 
gander was cautious. A dozen times 
Joe tried for a shot at him, but each 
time he made off. Joe was getting ir- 
ritated. Finally he chanced a shot, 
which went wild and left the gander 
flying overhead in circles and making 
it perfectly apparent that he knew ex- 
actly where Joe was ambushed. 

Joe was crouched in the brush, curs- 
ing, mad enough by this time to kill 
the bird with a good heart. And then 
he saw Judas. She was coming down 
to the pond in a tearing hurry. It seemed 
almost as if, having heard that one shot 
and knowing well what a shot was likely 
to mean, she’d left her nest and come 
rushing to investigate. Joe kept very 
quiet. All right, let her bring her mate 
down as she'd brought so many others. 
He was determined by this time to get 
that gander. 

Judas came out on the ice and called 
anxiously. She marched about, peering 
and plaintively inquiring. And her 
lover answered that cry. Down he came. 
He lit beside her on the ice and pushed 
her about a bit with his body and neck. 
It seemed almost as if he were trying 
to get between her and Joe. She, glad 
to see him, stretched out her neck to him 
and talked. He kept nudging her about, 
in great anxiety, but he couldn’t make 
it clear to her what he wanted. He flew 
a little, coaxing, and Judas this time did 





her best to follow, but her wings weren't 
equal yet to flight in spite of the fact 
that Joe hadn’t been able for some time 
to catch her and clip them. So the 
gander came back to the ice beside her. 
He stood in front of her and turned his 
head in the direction of Joe’s cover. Joe 
took aim and just as he pulled the trig- 
ger it seemed to him that the gander 
raised his head up haughtily, disdaining 
or defying death. The next instant he 
was a heap of wind-ruffled feathers on 
the ice. 

“I never felt so low-down in my life,” 
old Joe told me. He felt so terrible the 
instant he had pulled that trigger that 
he stayed in the cover for a long time 
afterwards. He had a feeling that he 
didn’t want Judas to see him. 

It was like the time he’d had to kill 
his favorite hound because he’d got so 
old and sick and deaf. He had to be 
killed, for pity’s sake, and Joe couldn't 
bear to turn him over to someone else, 
perhaps clumsy, to kill. It was up to 
him to do it himself. The hound was 
so deaf he figured he could sneak up 
on him when he was asleep and get it 
over and the old dog would never know 
what hit him. And he did find the old 
fellow snoozing in the sun in a posi- 
tion where he could get a sure shot 
at him. He crept up close and there 
wasn’t a movement from the hound, 
He put his gun to his shoulder, took 
careful aim, and then, just as he fired, 
the dog looked up—looked directly at 
his master training a gun on him. And 
in that last instant of life there was a 
look in his eyes that haunted old Joe 
for years. He used to wake up in the 
night in a cold sweat, seeing the grieved 
eyes of Old War-Dance, the best dog 
he’d ever had. 

It was like that when he'd killed 
Judas’s mate, except, in a way, he felt 
worse—meaner. He’d killed War-Dance 
to keep him from suffering, but he'd 
killed the gander just because it ap- 
pealed to him as convenient. Someway 
he’d half expected to see Judas jump 
up and down and express her usual 
glee when a bird was shot beside her. 
But she did nothing of the kind. She 
stayed around the pond for quite 4 
while, looking at her fallen mate, seem- 
ing not to understand that he was dead. 
Then she left the pond reluctantly and 
went back to her nest. 

Joe took the body of the gander and 
buried it. It didn’t seem decent to eat 
a creature that had stood up and defied 
death for his mate the way that gander 
had. Joe could see him, lifting his head 
haughtily, contemptuously, as he took 
aim. Old Joe used to mutter something 
at this point about a soul. He wa 
rather incoherent about it. Joe wa 
never one to deal in abstractions, 
he had no churchly phrases in which 
to express his meaning, but it s 
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‘(Dad Helped Me 
Make a Hit’’ 


Dad came home with a new hat 
last night, and right away I 
wondered if I could wear it. 

It fit... but it didn’t look 
right. Not half as smart as it 
Jooks on Dad. 

“Doesn't fit your face, Son,” 
says Dad, “You need a hat that’s 
been made for a fellow your 
age.” 

“Know any,” I asked. 

“Aetna,” he says. $3.50,” he 
added, “that ought to suit you, 
800.” 

It did. And did I shine! 


FETNA 
-.. by LEE 


Look up the LEE 


Dealer in your town 


FRANK H. LEE co. 
358 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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to me that he was trying to say that 
Judas’s mate had a soul and you couldn’t 
eat a creature that had a soul. Soul, 
to old Joe, apparently meant personality. 
Any living thing that impressed itself 
on him as having personality, as being 
an individual, he thought of as having 
a soul. 

I know he believed his hunting dogs 
went to some kind of special heaven. 
And for all I know they did. At least, 
there is something in dogs, and in wild 
creatures, that seems to express the soul 
of a place. There’s something gone from 
that country now that it used to have, 
clearly when old Joe was a young man, 
faintly but still perceptibly when I was 
a boy. And I don’t believe it’s just that 
intimations of immortality have fled 
from me because I’m no longer young. 
It’s really gone—something that used 
to be there. The great prairies have to 
express themselves to-day in terms of 
scraggly villages full of radios and oil- 
burning furnaces. And what have those 
things to say of the spirit of the place? 
The little wild things, driven away now, 
forever, said it better because they 
were in themselves the soul of the 

marching land and the brooding water. 
They're gone, now, and the land has 
lost its voice and lies inarticulate, though 
the noise of an alien life fills it. 

Judas didn’t show up again after the 
death of her mate. Old Joe went to 
look for her. He found her on her nest, 
dead. The eggs were cold. 

No, she didn’t die of a broken heart. 
Old Joe examined her and found a shot 
in her. Evidently it had glanced off 
the ice and struck her, not hard enough 
to kill her outright, but enough to cause 
her death. So, said old Joe, he lost his 
decoy anyway, and he might as well 
have allowed Judas’ s mate to live. And, 
mighty huntsman though I fancied my- 
self to be, I thought so too. 


Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly by spec- 
ial permission of the editors and the author. 





Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(Page 28-E) 
* (b) ll. (c) 
(b) 32. (a) 
(c) 13. (b) 
(a) 14. (a) 
(b) 15. (b) 
(c) 16. (c) 
(a) a7.. 4) 
(b) 18. (a) 
(c) 19. (b) 
(b) 20. (b) 
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Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(Page 2) 
- (a) 6. (d) 
- (a) -'€) 
- (c) 8. (d) 
. (b) 9. (b) 
(b) W. (b) 
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FORTY PRIZES! 


OFFERED FOR BEST STUDENT- 
WRITTEN HAT ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


& Try your hand in this contest. 
It’s new! It’s different! It gives you the 
chance to write, to sell, to learn about 
advertising —and get paid for it! It 
may launch you on a profession for 
life. Look over the prizes below. Read 
the contest rules. Get going today. 





THE PRIZES 
THE FOLLOWING PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN FOR 
THE BEST ADS ON BOYS’ HATS, AND ALSO 
FOR THE BEST ADS ON GIRLS’ FELT HATS. 


ist. $50.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $50.00 for the high school newspaper 
printing the prize-winning advertisement. 


2nd. $25.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $25.00 for the high school newspaper. 


3rd. $15.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $15.00 for the high school newspaper. 


4th to 10th. Seven prizes of $10.00 each. $5.00 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $5.00 for 
the high school newspaper. 


11th to 20th. Ten prizes of $5.00 each. $2.50 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $2.50 for 
the high school newspaper. 








Rules of Contest 


1. Eligibility : Any undergraduate student in a high 
school, in the United States, which publishes a news- 
paper is eligible. 


2. How to Enter: Write an ad featuring felt hats 
for boys or girls. Get one of your local merchants 
to run the ad in your high school newspaper. It is 
likely the merchant will have some suggestions of 
his own for the ad. This will not count against your 
originality. You may enter as many ads in the con- 
test as you like. 


3. Mailing Entry: On the page of the high school 
newspaper on which your ad appears, mark the ad 
with a pencil. On margin of page write the following: 
“| wrote this ad.” Sign your name, and have your 
high school principal or faculty adviser countersign. 
Place in envelope and mail to Contest Head- 
quarters, Hat Style Council, 250 East 43rd St., 
New York City. All entries will become the property 
of Hat Style Council. 
4. Date of Contest: ue contest will run'from Oct. 
1, 1939 through Dec. 31, 1939. 
5. Awarding of Prizes: aii prize winners will be 
announced in the February 5, 1940 issue of Scho- 
lastic. Prizes will be mailed on same day. 


6. Judges: the judges will be Robert J. Patterson, 
president Hat Style Council, New York City, G. 









Herbert McCracken, Director of Advertising of Scho- 
lastic Magazine, and Ll. 8B. Dudley, secretary of 
Campbell-Ewald Co. of N. Y., Inc., Advertising 
Agency. Decision of the judges will be finol. 


HAT STYLE COUNCIL, Inc. 


250 East 43rd Street, New York City 
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Awards Rules 


(Continued from page 35) 


Art entries must be sent without 
frames. Qil paintings should be sub- 
mitted on canvas board or stretchers. 
Watercolors, crayon studies, drawings, 
pencil and pen sketches, prints and 
pastels appear to best advantage when 
matted. Prints are usually matted 
14%x19% vertical. This is the profes- 
sional practice. Extra large prints can 
be put in 19x24 inch mats. White mat- 
ting board of medium weight is ad- 
vised. Prints should have at least one- 
inch margins left on the printing paper. 
Well mounted drawings make a more 
favorable impression on the jury. 

Work in purely decorative design and 
pictorial entries should not exceed a 
size of 22x28 inches when mounted. 

Only one drawing, print or design 
should be put on a single mouni. If 
possible, staple the corners of drawings 
to mounts or glue the corners firmly 
with rubber cement. 

Charcoal drawing should be thor- 
oughly fixed to prevent rubbing. Pas- 
tels ought to be protected by heavy cel- 
lophane, securely attached to the mat 
at all edges. 

Avoid sending fragile sculpture and 
pottery. 


All entries must bear the entry blank 


described above. 


Unless it is absolutely necessary, do 
not accompany entries with letters. If 
letters are sent, they should be ad- 
dressed to the Art Committee, The 
Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Com- 
erce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Entries may be sent any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
which is March 16, 1940. All work must 
be sent in time to arrive in the hands 
of the juries not later than that date. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written legi- 
ibly on the outside. They should be 
addressed to Scholastic Awards Art 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Art entries and literary entries must 
not be sent in the same package. 


At the time of shipping art entries, 
teachers or principals should send 
under separate cover to the Scholastic 
Awards Art Committee an inventory 
of all pieces in the shipment. 

At the end of this list, please write, 
“Approximately art pieces for 
the Scholastic Awards were rejected in 
our local elimination preceding ship- 


ment of work to the national jury.” 
The inventory should be signed with 
the name of the teacher, the school, 
the city, and the state. 

All objects are sent at the entrant’s 
risk. Scholastic cannot be responsible 
for loss or breakage, except in the case 
of jewelry. Work should be carefully 
wrapped, crated, or boxed. Special cau- 
tion should be exercised in the packing 
of sculpture, pottery, jewelry, and 
metal work. Don’t roll drawings. 

Art material will be returned, charges 
collect, to the school. Packing costs 
forbid return of individual pieces to 
student’s homes. 

If the entrant does not wish to have 
work returned, this detail should be 
noted on the label. Do not send postage 
for return of objects. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 


The examination of art entries is con- 
ducted in the most thorough manner, 
nearly two weeks being required for 
the judgment. About twenty prominent 
artists, craftsmen and educators assem- 
ble in Pittsburgh to serve on the jury. 

Judges’ decisions in all cases are final. 

The editors reserve the right to re- 
frain from granting any of the prizes, 
if in the opinion of the judges the work 
submitted does not warrant an award, 





attentio® 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Ps. 


Here Are Some of the High School 


EVERY MONTH FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS, 
SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS JOIN WITH THE 
MAKERS OF ARGUS CAMERAS TO ENCOURAGE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. FILL UP YOUR ARGUS 
CAMERAS WITH FILM! SCAN YOUR SCHOOL 
& HOME HORIZONS FOR SUITABLE SUBJECTS! 


Here Are the Rules: All students enrolled in 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th grades may compete. 
Subjects are unrestricted, and awards will be made 
chiefly on the basis of the interest of the picture. 
Details of composition, lighting, drama, individuality 
and general photographic aptitude will be considered. 





Student Photographer Pictures that 
Won Argus Awards Last Year 


Each month prizes of $15 first, $10 second, $5 third, 
and five prizes of $1 each will be awarded by the 
makers of Argus Cameras. Pictures may be any size 
and should not be ‘4. ¢€ are asked 
to retain negatives and to send complete details regard- 
ing type of camera used, film speed, lighting conditions, 
etc. Only pictures made with Argus Cameras can be 
entered for the monthly contests. 


Send entries to PHOTOGRAPHIC EDITOR, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., or SCHOLASTIC 
CONTEST, INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORP., 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. Entries for October contest 
must be postmarked not later than November 10, 1939; 
winners will be d in the D ber 4th issue. 








All entries will also be entered in photographic division of Scholastic Awards, in which any camera may be used. 
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NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 
The Student-Achievement Number 
of Scholastic, May 6, 1940, will list all 
winners of scholarships, prizes, and 
honorable mentions. Students who re- 
ceive prizes, honorable mentions, or 
scholarships, or whose work is ac- 
cepted for the exhibition, will be noti- 
fied personally through their princi- 
pals, by the committee. Checks for 
students winning cash awards will be 
‘sent to the school principals upon pub- 
lication of the Student-Achievement 
Number. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL 

All art work which is not retained 
for the National High School Art Exhi- 
bition will be returned as soon as pos- 
sible after the judgment. Work which 
is held for the Traveling High School 
Art Exhibit will be returned after a 
period of one year. 

Scholastic desires the right to retain 
and reproduce all prize-winning en- 
tries, with the exception of jewelry or 
work in precious metals. This right is 
also desired for scholarship material. 

If contestant does not specify on the 
entry blank at what price he will sell 
his entry, Scholastic will assume the 
object is not for sale and will so advise 
prospective purchasers. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

So that students who major in art 
in technical high schols are not given 
an unfair advantage over contestants 
who receive but a few hours of art 
instruction a week, the Art Committee 
has limited to eight the number of 
cash prizes which are awarded to any 
single school. This applies to all class- 
ifications of the Art Division. 


Boy Distes Girl 


(Concluded from page 29) 








“Well, you see, I stopped by the 
oven to get my piece of pie left from 
supper,’ Ginny went on about the 
notebook, “and then—” 

“Anybody seen anything of a clari- 
net?” grumbled Tommy, half-asleep, as 
he stumbled in, struggling with his tie 
and flinging his shaggy mane back out 
of his eyes. 

“Well, I never saw anybody so ratty- 
looking in all my life,” said Pat. “Just 
look at that tie, Miss Sue. And a green 
shirt with it. It positively gives me the 
burps.” 

“Butter!” shouted Pete who con- 
sidered that an acceptable method of 
asking for something. 

“Why, what’s wrong with this tie?” 
asked Tommy, squinting a little himself 
when he opened the other eye enough 
to see the effect of a blue and orange 
stripe against a green-checked shirt. 

“And then I must have gone in the 
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living room—” went on Ginny, absent- 
mindedly taking one of the curlers out 
of her hair. 

“BUT-ter!” shouted Pete again—and 
louder. 


“BUTTER!” Pete was fairly scream- | 


ing by now. 


“Q-KAY!” Hank shouted back, pass- 


ing the butter plate up the line. “But 
watch out that you don’t get hair in 
it,” he added, glancing at Ginny. 
“And then I—oh, oh, I’m sorry” Ginny 
came to, at last. “I was thinking———” 


“You mean you weren't thinking 
when you came to the breakfast table | 
with those skewers on your head,” | 


Tommy put in. “Why don’t you hop 


on her, Pat? Oh, no, it’s all right for | 


girls to come to the table looking like 
third-rate witches, but boys—even if—” 

“Excuse me, please,” said Pat, rising. 
“If you wish further advice you might 
make an appointment any afternoon 
after four. Right now I'm going to 
dress for school.” 

“Well, brush my teeth for me while 
youre up there, will you? It’s a lot of 
trouble to go back. Besides, I’ve got to 
find my clarinet. Today’s band practice 
and—” 

Pete who had long since left the 
table, definitely “unexcused,” now came 
strolling in with the morning mail. 

“Opened by mistake, Tom,” he said 
nonchalantly, handing Tommy an en- 
velope with the seal broken. “It’s some 
kind of Pie Fly Sigma fraternity dance 
and guess whose name is on the back 
for you to take—Tubby Adams—wow!” 

Pat paused in the doorway and Hank 
nearly choked on his cup of cocoa. 

Tommy was suddenly wider awake 
than anybody else. “Hey, give me that 
thing, you little snooper!” He grabbed 
the envelope from Pete and tore out 
the invitation. “Well—of all the low- 
down—why, I wouldn’t take that jelly 
roll to a dance if—Pat Trotter, if you've 
framed up——” 

Pat giggled delightedly. “No, honest- 
ly. But I heard her say yesterday she 
had a ‘date’ for the Southside football 


game next week. Is that with you, too?” 
Tommy looked as if he’d already been 
knocked for a 40-yard loss! 








Next Week: INSIDE STORY 
»,) esigan - Dd ecorate 


Creative Crafts Ts 


Fascinating Projects tor Creative 
Design. Imagine the decorative 
possibilities of designing, color- 
ing, carving applied artwares into 
beautiful, lasting gifts, house- 
wares, costun.e accessories. Easy to teach. 
Delightful results. 
New Interest » New items 
New Enthusiasm 
Write for packet of literature describing 
=——— _ each intriguing item—hundreds 
WRITE design suggestions, illustrated 
designs IN COLOR. Valuable 
—— _ instruction on Craft Color Pro- 
ceases and Techniques. FREE to teachers 
—others 10c. 
Mailed Postpaid a sample assortment in- 
—————_ eluding Wooden Pilate. Ser- 
ving Tray, Three 6" Mata, 
\ PECIAL Round Box, Wooden Ring. 
Six Buttons and Mint Cup 
OFFER —all this material plus free 
information mentioned 
above sent Poetpaid $1.00. 


y | Write Today. Address Dept. 8-1 


naftCo. Inc., Sandushy, Ohio 





Correct Mistakes 
in Any Language 


One 
of the 
“88 STYLES” 


World's Quality Standard 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Edu- 


cation 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising De- 
sign, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior 
Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 53d Year 
Catalogue upon request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
Specialized training in Interior Architecture and Deco- 
ration; Costume Design and Illustration; Advertising 
Design; Teacher Training. Also Saturday morning classes 
for high school students. The school is now located in 
new, modern quarters. Address requests for Catalogs to 
BOX T, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 











ERIC TIPTON 


| ERIC TIPTON says— 


“Whether you’re a star athlete or not, it 
is essential to dress well if you are to be 
popular and successful. A fellow with self- 
esteem will always keep up 
his personal appearance... 
shoes well polished .. . 
clothes clean and tidy.” 





All-American 


Duke University ba. A Good Shine Makes 
B A Good Impression 








Halfback 





Get that good shine in a jiffy with 
Whittemore’s 
Shine Polish...Black, Brown, Tan, 
and Oxblood. Only 10c—large can. 


WHITTEMORE’S SHOE 


Oil Paste 


famous 


POLISHES 


























CARL SNAVELY 


COACH OF FOOTBALL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


“I advise bicycle riding for every boy who plays 
football at Cornell. Bicycling is most healthful. It 
enlarges and strengthens the chest. Arms and fingers 
become firmer. Legs grow stronger, sturdier, speedier, 
Our varsity squad rides the year ’round. In addition 
to keeping them physically fit, bicycling helps to 
keep them mentally alert. 

“I believe that every boy, regardless of whether 
he wants to play football or not, would benefit by 
riding a bike.” 

Show this statement to mother and dad right now, ~ 
See if they don’t agree with Coach Snavely that you 7 
should ride a bike. The chances are they will. Here’s 


hoping you get a new bike this fall. 


Visit Cycle Trades of America, Man Building, New York World's Fair 


"CYCLE TRADES |<] OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Executive Offices « Chanin Building - New York City 


ee ee ee 2 Ok 


FREE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! - 


This new booklet, “Bie Cycle Trades of America, Inc., Chanin Bidg ., NewYork City & 


cycling for Health and Please send me free booklet and member- J 


Pleasure, ‘by Norman A 
Hill, former national ship button. 


bikechomp. Every girl 


and boyshouldread it. 
NAME. 


FREE STREET AND NO 


This 3-color lapel but- 

ton which makes you CITY. 
@ member of Cycle 

Trades Sofety League. 

Mail coupon. 
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